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Mike Hughes 


Editorial 


Models of Vision — 
Moments of 
Representation 


The nature of vision has changed — 
many times. In the course of dis- 


cussing various subjects, this issue of 


Camerawork runs through several 
different models of what ‘the image’ 
has been taken to signify. For instance: 
is the photograph a form of knowledge? 
a meaningless series of electronic 
impulses? a range of commodified styles 
which signify nothing but a game? a 
form of evidence and witness on the 
world? an object in the world? a figure 
in the theatre of the imaginary? 

The various forms of documentary 
image making, as discussed in the first 
section (pages 2 and 3), are generally 
backed by a model of the visible as 
knowledge, as providing access to the 
urgent object of the photographer's 
concern. Such a model is historically 
and institutionally constructed: the 
second section (The Object of Photo- 
graphy) explores this vision as 
knowledge, situating it historically and 
contrasting it with a quite different 
model of vision: vision as limitless and 


anchorless signification. This shift 
from one model of vision to another is 
related to a major change from a society 
geared to production to one oriented to 
consumption: the first produced the 
representation of objects (a bringing to 
light of the ‘real’ world in order to 
control it); the second produces the 
object as representation (an unleashing 
of signs from any stable reference in 
order to manipulate them). 

The possibility that this model of 
vision may be changing yet again 
motivates the last section of this issue 
(pages 10-17). People have long been 
heralding the arrival of a host of new 
technologies and commodities of 
‘communication’: personal computers, 
home videos and video programmes, 
cable and satellite TV, video still 
cameras and new technologies for 
mixing and synthesizing sounds and 
images from all these electronic sources. 
Are all these working to completely 
shift what we mean by representation? 
Is a new culture of the visible being 
produced? Are culture and commodity 
finally merging as our lives become 
filled with new and interlinking 
gadgets? ‘New Technologies: A 
variety of discourses’ arose from 
inviting a range of people to express 
their understanding of new tech- 
nologies and their implications. It is 
intended to show the profusion of new 
concepts of vision that are emerging as 
the old models are put very materially 
in question. What will the vision of the 
future be? 
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Nicaragua:Mediation:Meiselas 


During December-January 1982-3, Camera- 
work Gallery showed an exhibition of photo- 
graphs taken by Susan Meiselas in Nicaragua 
during a crucial phase of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion (June 1978-June 1979). Meiselas’ exhibition 
attempted to deal with the media’s use of photo- 
graphs. Three lines of pictures were presented, 
each of which represented the revolution in 
different ways: The central line, containing 
images from her book, Nicaragua, provided a 
chronology of events. The line above it consisted 
of cuttings from the magazines which used her 
photographs; it provided views of the 
Nicaraguan revolution as seen through the eyes 
of the international press. One could compare 
these two lines to see what the media included 
and edited out. The third line included many of 
the photographs that were edited out of the 
book: they formed the body of work from which 
certain choices were made for display and publi- 
cation, and themselves provided other possible 
views of the revolution. 
Graham Evans 
The following is a transcript of a discussion 
held on the opening night of the show. Speakers 
include: Sarah Kent, David Hoffman, Carlos 
Augusto Guarita, Colin Jacobson, Willhelmina 
Oroszo, Chris Steele-Perkins, Martin Slavin. 


Aud: Do you see any problems with the exhibi- 
tion? 

SM: To most people, books seem like ‘the place 
to go’. . . but there were lots of real limitations, 
especially as the book constrains things to a 
linear structure (though I had complete control 
over sequencing). My frustrations led me to 
work on the exhibition: you in England are very 
lucky to have spaces in which to play and try to 
make different ideas work. The failure of the 
show is that the bottom line should be very thick 
and dense to give you a sense of that density of 
images that gets reduced into a book. So then, 
when you see a magazine, you realise how much 
more there has been. I’m saying that that’s not 
fair to the public. If the show were working 
completely you would feel the gaps where the 
magazines don’t publish, and that raises for us 
the question of ‘why’? 

The history of the book began for me with an 
image of a body on a hillside which was never 
published, and as I understood would never be 
published. Part of my obsession was to build a 
book that would explain that picture, an image 
which you see constantly in, for example, El 
Salvador. The books aims to speak both to 
Nicaragua (as much as it could) and to people 
outside Nicaragua. It speaks differently to Latin 
Americans and Americans. In fact, to try to 
make a form which is very specific to your 
culture (which in my case is middle class 
American) capture another experience, is a very 
strange thing to do. I tried to make something 
that moved and brought the reader ‘in’. Some of 
what you see on the walls represents where I 
made those decisions. 


WO: Did the people in Nicaragua have a voice in 
how they were represented? 

SM: I was in a sort of communication process 
with many of the Nicaraguans. The book had a 
function for them: the world would know some- 
thing more than if the book didn’t exist. I think 
what they’ve done with the images is much more 
meaningful in a strange way — for them, not 
necessarily for us. 

Aud: I hear that subsequently a number of the 
images were used as billboard images in 
Nicaragua? 

CSP: I was there until about six weeks ago: 
what’s interesting and unusual is the way that 
these pictures have actually been taken up as 
symbols of the revolution. 


SK: The whole process of making photographs 
is a process of selection. And that’s what your 
exhibiton is about. Personally, however, I don’t 
see any radical difference between the three 
layers of the exhibition. I don’t look at the top 
row and see how they’ve left things out in the 
media. I really can’t pinpoint any gaps, any ‘lies 
through elimination’, if you like. 

MS: What stands out for me as a difference 
between the top and bottom line is that the 
bottom line is the work of a woman photo- 
grapher (very distinct from what a male photo- 
grapher would have done with war) and the top 
line, the choice made by male picture editors. A 
lot of the female content apparent in the bottom 
line is not apparent in the top line. 


Aud: When it comes to events such as Beirut or 
Nicaragua, the images they are going to print are 
equivocal, ones you can read either way, accord- 
ing to an editorial stance that accommodates 
itself to the prevailing mood of the political 


situation. 

MS: Violent pictures entertain and sell maga- 
zines. At the same time they are confusing: if you 
give the same kind of space to pictures of the 
victory celebrations they require a description of 
the political content of that victory. They are not 
confusing in the way that violent pictures are. 
The people who own those magazines do not 
wish to acknowledge the particular nature of that 
political content, because it is uncomfortable. 
People who own magazines don’t generally 
approve of peasants taking over, 

CJ: At some level there is entrepreneurial inter- 
ference in any publication. But by far the most 
vivid influence on the selection of pictures 
consists of banal, down to earth considerations 
such as space, time, deadlines, what you ran last 
week, 


CA: In all these situations there are photo- 
graphers that actually live there and do take 
pictures whilst things are going on, yet you never 
see their photographs. The whole thing is ted up 
with the monopoly of news that’s under the 
control of the multinational news agencies. 
Aud: But what do you do? Either you take 
pictures or you don’t. In any case it’s better to 
take them. 

CA: Yes and no. What I think is unusual about 
this exhibition is that the pictures are affirma- 
tive. They are for the guerillas, the revolution, 
unlike the coverage of similar situations, for 
example, Vietnam, where 99% of the photo- 
graphs were taken with the US army. Some of 
them were critical of course, but you rarely saw 
anything taken behind North Vietnamese lines. 


SK: Someone said that these photographs were 
clearly sympathetic to the revolution. Yet, I 
would have thought that, for example, the one 
on the cover of Geo could have been read either 
way depending on the caption. Do you have any 
control over that? 

SM: Geo actually captioned it: ‘Here behind a 
barricade in Massaya six rebels who started by 
spitting contempt at photographers change their 
minds and strike this dramatic pose, for Geo.’ I 
Was not on assignment for Geo when I took this 
picture. It’s a complete construction. 

SK: One of the things that strikes me looking at 
the photographs is that a genre of rebellion 
photographs gets created. A group of people 
behind the barricade with masks on look much 
the same in one country as in another. 

DH: The selection is exotic. The easily assimi- 
lated. The ones that make Nicaragua seen 
‘somewhere else’ and exciting. The exoticness is 
the criteria for their selection. 


SK: This whole business of making a living out 
of other people’s disasters or wars seems a 
difficult area. 

SM: While living with that as one of many 
contradictions, I felt functional there, that 
people wanted me to take pictures. 

Aud: Why were you so free to take pictures in 
Nicaragua when if you try and take pictures in 
Brixton you get your head beaten in? 

SM: I was an American. We were paying to train 
the National Guard. 


Ti eens 


Photographer as Executioner 


‘It has long been recognised that photographs of 
important or colourful events could be of tremendous 
historical importance. Mathew Brady saw this when 
he set out to record the American Civil War over a 
hundred years ago. Such events as the Russian 
Revolution, the fighting in the First and Second 
World Wars, and particularly the continuing conflict 
in Vietnam, have been recorded with a realism and 
availability never before attained.’ 

(Ken Baynes, in Scoop, Scandal and Strike, 1971) 

Underlying this quote and most others on war 
and photography, is the presumption that it is 
possible to write about the First and Second 
World Wars, Vietnam or El Salvador in the same 
sentence, and that the photographic coverage of 
these different conflicts exhibits a trend to an 
ever more ‘realistic’ portrayal of warfare. 

I would like to show that we cannot speak of 
one tradition in the photographing of war. I 
would also like to show that this ‘realism’ and 
‘availability’ has a different meaning than Ken 
Baynes suggests. 

Let us start with the first mass technological 
war, the First World War. If you go to the 
Department of Photographs at the Imperial War 
Museum, you will find a quarter of a million 
photographs depicting many different aspects of 
the war: men going to war, women in factories, 
meetings between generals and politicians, 
prisoners, nurses tending the injured, etc. Why 
all these photographs? Why make war so visible? 

These photographs were not taken for 
historical interest, for authors to illustrate their 
books 60 years later. They were taken for wide 
circulation in publications at the time. Therefore 
instead of looking at these photographs as simple 
records of the war, as Ken Baynes suggests, I 
think we need to see them as part of a discourse: 
a discourse helping to form a nation at war, a 
nation as army. I would like therefore to make 
three points with reference to Michel Foucault, 
in two of whose books (Discipline and Punish, 
and The History of Sexuality) war plays an 
important part: 

Firstly, Foucault states that the institutions 
and practices of war have become internalised 
within the State, helping to discipline both the 
body and the population. Three examples of this 
are: a) the fact that the State has gained a 
monopoly over the legitimate use of physical 
violence, such that only the State can legiti- 


Everyone in the Army 


The devastated landscape 


mately form an army; b) the architecture of the 
army, eg, barracks have become the model for 
the layout of schools, hospitals, factories; the 
training of the body in the parade ground has 
become the model for physical training; c) legal 
changes dating from the First World War which 
sull affect our daily lives, such as pub opening 
hours, and the ‘D Notice’ system deployed to 
stop publication of any information which might 
help the enemy. 

Secondly, Foucault draws our attention to 
changes in relationships of power since the 
eighteenth century: 

“The sovereign exercised his right of life only by 
exercising his right to kill, or by refraining from 
killing; he evidenced his power over life only through 
the death he was capable of requiring!’ (History of 
Sexuality) 

This power was to be seen in the most public 
form of death, the execution. Foucault charts 
the change from this power to take life to the 
power to give and therefore regulate life, a power 
concerned with controlling health, birthrate, 
housing, sexuality, the family. Foucault has 
called this ‘bio-power’. 

Thirdly, this concern for life was concern for 
the life of the ‘nation’, of the population: 

‘One of the great innovations in the techniques of 
power in the eighteenth century was the emergence of 
“population” as an economic and political problem, 
population as wealth, as manpower (womanpower) 
.. .” (History of Sexuality) 

So how did these three developments make 
their mark on photography during the First 
World War? 

Regarding the first and third points the State 
internalized the practice of war photography. 
The army took practically all the photographs 
taken on the fighting front; most of those of the 
home front were taken by the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. The taking of photographs was con- 
trolled under the Defense of the Realm Act. Asa 
result, our memory of the world wars has been 
formed by photographs taken by the army with 
one aim in view: to continue war. Regarding the 
population as power, the aim was to make the 
nation into an army. This army comprised the 
whole population: not merely the troops, but 
people working in nationalised industries, 
nurses, farm labourers. Even those who could 
not work had their place in this army: they could 
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write letters to the front to keep up morale. 
Everyone had their place and task. This army 
had to be recruited, administered and given 
orders. The nation had to be rearranged in the 
great upheaval, as men went to war and women 
to the factories. Those photographs at the 
Imperial War Museum should not be seen as 
only records of this great upheaval, but as part of 
a discourse that was directing it, signposting the 
positions people were to take. Sections of the 
population were shown for the first time to have 
an important part in the fate of the nation: eg, 
women, the working-class, immigrant labour 
from the empire. Sections of the working class 
previously regarded as problems and as objects 
of government enquiries were seen as heroes. 
This discourse, of which photography was one 
part, was forming the manpower/womanpower 
of the nation to take one direction, to join 
together to fight the enemy. 

‘Wars are no longer. waged in the name of a 
sovereign who must be defended; they are waged on 
behalf of the existence of everyone; entire 
populations are mobilized for the purpose of 
wholesale slaughter in the name of life necessity: 
massacres have become vital.’ (The History of 
Sexuality) 

This leads us to the second point: the shift 
from the power to take life to the power to foster 
life was also a change from the power to exhibit 
death to a power that hid death. 

When one looks through publications from 
either world war, it is death that is missing: no 
photographs of dead British soldiers were ever 
printed. On rare occasions a dead German 
soldier appears with a caption remarking that 
Germans are barbaric because they do not bury 
their dead. The corpse came to signify the 
uncivilised. 

Photographers took some pictures of British 
dead: at the Imperial War Museum they are not 
in the catalogued albums, but are unmarked, left 
to one side, not yet having found their place in 
the history of war. One result of this was a 
different image employed to express the horror 
of war: the devastated landscape. 

The issue we started with — the impression 
that representations of war have become more 
realistic — is possibly due to a shift of focus that 
today concentrates the horror of war in one 
place: the muulated body. And I believe that this 
shift in focus is due to the fact that recent wars 
have been fought not in Europe but in the Third 
World. 

These images of warfare are similar to other 
images of the Third World. Photographs of 
disasters, famines, etc all concentrate on the 
body. It’s as if the ‘spectacle of the scaffold’ has 
returned. The execution, the ‘spectacle of the 
scaffold’, set up a certain relationship of power, 
the sovereign power over life. These photo- 
graphs of the Third World also set up certain 
relationships: between the viewer and the 
viewed, between the advanced industrial world 
and the underdeveloped Third World. We can 
portray them, we can see them, their countries 
are open to our gaze. Marx wrote apropos the 
French peasant, “They cannot represent them- 
selves, so they must be represented.’ The Third 
World too is seen not to have a voice or an eye. 

The discourse on the Third World which 
comes from countries like Britain portrays the 
Third World as a problem. The photographs of 
war, disasters, famines which are a part of that 
discourse, concentrate on the body to explain 
such events: 

‘The Oriental was linked thus to elements in 
Western society (delinquents, the insane, women, the 
poor) having in common an identity best described as 
lamentably alien. Orientals were rarely seen or 
looked at; they were seen through, analyzed not as 
citizens, or even people, but as problems to be solved 
or confined.’ (Edward Said) 

The Third World is a problem to be seen, 
surveyed. Like the Victorian reports on the 
urban poor, this discourse concerns itself with 
health, population control and disease — with the 
power over life. 

Today, the advanced industrial nations are the 
sovereign, surveying their world, exhibiting 
their power through their portrayal of the Third 
World. That one can photograph the dead in 
wars in the Third World is part of a judgment on 
those countries: they are uncivilized, do not 
value life, like the Germans in the First World 
War. The British, on the other hand, can hide 
their dead with dignity in the world wars and 
Northern Ireland. At least we are civilized. 

When Ken Baynes referred to more recent 
conflicts being ‘recorded with a realism and 
availability never before attained’ it means that 
the Third World is more available to our gaze, to 
see and to photograph. The Third World is 
opened to our surveillance, as they were once 
opened to an earlier imperialism. 


Paul Womble 


Mafia: Documentation 


Photography has long been part of a technology 
of surveillance used to’control and discipline 
populations. But can the camera be turned 
around to hound the controllers, not just in the 
simple sense of collecting evidence, or attacking 
abuses point by point, but in the sense of 
unflagging documentation, an autonomously 
organized scrutiny? 

The Mafia, in Sicily, is founded on silence and 
invisibility as threat, on exploiting the most 
immediate and intimate interstices of a local 
social fabric, yet linking this base to global 
money and global politics. Working on such a 
object, photography as surveillance takes on a 
new sense: a patient and dangerous accumula- 
uon, covering all aspects of the life of a society 
and its history. 

The Centro Siciliano di Documentazione 
‘Giuseppe Impastato’ was founded in 1977 to 
collect evidence about the Mafia, and was 
named, in 1978, after an original member who 
was assassinated by the Mafia. It now comprises 
photographers, journalists, students and 
activists who maintain an ambitious documen- 
tary library around which they organize study 
and research, conventions, exhibitions, 
demonstrations and publications. Focused 
centrally on the Mafia, they therefore document 
most aspects of Sicilian life: eg housing condi- 
tions, public works, drug traffic, life in the cities 
and villages. Their material is used in the press 
and publications to give to an international and 
Italian public coherent analyses of the Mafia as 
part of Sicilian society. However one of the 
group’s central strategies is to work through the 
schools, using exhibitions to make visible to 
young people the social structure into which 
they are meant to fit, to change a “way of life’ into 
an object of surveillance and struggle. 


The arrest of Luciano Liggio 


The Mafia is not an organization in the 
bureaucratic sense. The name, coined in the 
mid-19th century, originally described indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs. The mafiosi took 
advantage of the chaos accompanying the 
creation of the Italian Nation State. The power 
of the Mafia is rooted in these years. As the 
feudal hierarchy collapsed, mafiosi presented 
themselves as allies at every level of society, 
offering protection. They acted as middlemen, 
regardless of the conflicting interests of their 
‘clients’. After the Unification in 1861, the new 
state found itself unable to impose its authority 
on Sicily by legitimate means, and was forced to 
turn to the Mafia for assistance. Landlords 
resisted the efforts of central government to 
curtail their feudal rights. However they too 
relied on the brutal support of the Mafia. 
Challenged from above, the landlords were also 
attacked from below by the organized rebellion 
of the peasants. In this context, Mafia activity 
often took the form of warnings. The trees would 
be felled on a farmer’s land, or his livestock 
would be lamed or butchered. By monopolizing 
communication between these different sectors 
of society, the mafiosi were able to perpetuate the 
problems that were their livelihood. 

One of the Mafia’s principal means of control 
of their clients was fear and from this grew the 
cult of omerta. It was a cult of silence, enforced 
by intimidation, and it guaranteed an absence of 
witnesses to any Mafia crime. However corpses 
were signed, often with a symbolic stone in the 
vicuum’s mouth. Omerta is still part of that 
‘mental condition’ that bolsters and perpetuates 
Mafia power. Only the Fascists were able to 
break down the system of silence. Among the 
hundreds of people imprisoned during the 
Fascist rule was the only known female mafiosa: 


E Battaglia 


dressed as a man, she was known as ‘the Queen 
of the Gangi’. 

During the 1950s the cities of Sicily grew 
rapidly, and became the focus of Mafia activity. 
Prime areas of involvement were building 
speculation, trade, black market cigarettes and 
currency, prostitution, protection rackets and 
political electioneering. Influence in local 
government and the use of intimidation and 
bribery were an essential element of Mafia enter- 
prise. 

Over the last decade the Mafia has changed. 
The ‘New Mafia’ operates internationally, with a 
high degree of'sophistication. When the heroin 
factories around Marseilles were uncovered in 
the early 1970s, the French Connection was dis- 
solved. This coincided with an influx of govern- 
ment funds to Sicily, intended for regional 
development. The Sicilian Mafia used this 
money to intervene in the international drug 
trade. The network of family ties with America 
led to easy communication between New York, 
Miami, and the smallest of Sicilian villages. The 
trade, worth ten billion dollars a year, is a ‘New 
Mafia’ operation. 

Such prosperity has made mafiosi into sophis- 
ticated financiers. Sicilian banks have virtual 
autonomy. Their activity is not scrutinised by 
the bank of Italy, and they are Mafia dominated. 
Little comment is made on the balance of certain 
current accounts. Some ‘dirty’ money is re- 
invested in legitimate projects, as a decoy, while 
other profits are transferred to foreign accounts. 
‘Tax returns are one of the prime sources of evi- 
dence in current anti-Mafia investigations. 

Over the spring and summer of last year, the 
Mafia launched a gruesome campaign on the out- 
skirts of Palermo. “The triangle of death’ as it 
was known claimed an average of one victim 
every 48 hours. Anonymous telephone calls 
referred to ‘Operation Carlo Alberto’: the career 
of Carlo Alberto Dalla Chiesa as prefect of 
Palermo was brief. As the hero of anti-terrorism, 
he had been accustomed to the support of society 
and state. His welcome in Palermo was far from 
enthusiastic. Paralysed by bureaucracy, he was 
given no support by central government. How- 
ever, we must presume that he had made 
progress. Progress in Palermo is not permis- 
sable. ‘Operation Carlo Alberto’ was completed 
by his murder. 

In the waves of shock following the murder of 
Italy’s most famous policeman, the Christian 
Democratic Party faced virulent criticism. 
While the Communist and Socialist Parties are 
overtly anti-Mafia, the Christian Democrats 
have traditionally limited themselves to words. 
However, this murder provoked even the 
Catholic church to take an independent anti- 
Mafia stand. De Francesco, the new prefect of 
Palermo, has been granted sweeping new powers 
of investigation, but the murderers have never 
been found. Nando Ralla Chiesa suggested that 
his father’s killers were being protected by the 
Christian Democrats. The assassination is now 
seen as a tragic confirmation of the traditional 
relationship between the Mafia and the State. 


Helena Attlee 
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The Object of Photography 


Today, we do not read photographs, we con- 
sume them: they — and the systems of 
commodities, media, politics, cultures, within 
which photographs circulate — whirl about in 
vast and meaningless game of meaning. We do 
not ask these images, or these systems, for 
knowledge, or for a purchase on reality; we 
expect nothing of the image but the continua- 
tion of that limitlessly productive game. 
Whether we think this through in terms of style 
and trends, the loss of authenticity, the 
spectacle or the Code, we are dealing with the 
same problem: an explosipn of signs without 
escape, without a means of exit. There is 
nothing solid behind these signs. Behind the 
photograph there is no real object, only 
another image (even if this ‘image’ happens to 
be in the form of a commodity, or an un- 
employment figure, or a Falklands war). We 
consume photographs of photographs of 
photographs... 

Yet, representation and the visible have 
taken on many different forms: there is a 
history of meaning. The present article 
contrasts two periods of this history: the 19th 
and 20th century. Each of these centuries was 
pre- occupied with different tasks in Western 
Europe and America: the first was the age of 
production, the age of heroic capitalism, 
which brought about a new domination of 
nature and humanity through new technology 
in the production process and the rise to 
dominance of the commodity form; the second 
is the age of consumption, of commercial 
capitalism, in which the organization of con- 
sumption through economic and cultural 
means is pursued to secure the swift and 
predictable absorption of goods. 

Each of these had both entailed and been 
constructed by a different model of repre- 
sentation. In the 19th century representation 
(and photography in particular) was taken to be 
a form of knowledge, of knowing the object. It 
fitted within a specific idea of knowledge — 
positivism — which aimed at the control and 
appropriation of nature. 

In the 20th century objects are not merely 
commodities, but are ideological motivators of 
a mass consumption system. Representation 
is now not a way of knowing about objects in 
the world, but a play of signs which cease- 
lessly creates, recreates and renews ‘objects’, 
Representation now aims never to allow the 
object to settle into the possession of fixed 
properties which can satisfy the drive to 
consumption. Under the regime of consump- 
tion there is no object of representation, there 
are only signs within the signs and therefore a 
potentially infinite flexibility of meaning which 
no ‘real world’ can anchor or halt. 


Part 1: 
The Production 
of Knowledge== 


Bertholt Brecht offers us a seminal statement on 
the relationship between photography, power 
and knowledge: 

‘less than ever does the mere reflection of reality 
reveal anything about reality. A photograph of the 
Krupp works or the A.E.G. tells us next to nothing 
about these institutions. Actual reality has slipped 
into the functional. The reification of human rela- 
tions — the factory, say — means that they are no 
longer explicit.’ 

For Brecht, the ‘reality’ of Krupps is its 
history and structure, the forces and relations of 
its production, its financial and political power, 
the function of its products. This reality is not 
immediately visible, we cannot see it in the 
bricks and mortar of the factory itself: thus, 
however ‘realistic’ a photograph of the factory 
might be, it will not offer up any knowledge of 
this truth. We cannot photograph history or 
social structures, and so the real power of 
Krupps hides itself in its visible appearance: the 
visible, which photography so intimately 
captures, contains no knowledge, and obscures 
power. 

Brecht is working here with the most sub- 
versive philosophical tenet of Marxism: that 
appearance and reality are quite distinct things. 
Appearances (the visible) are partial, in- 
complete, abstractions: they only show the 
superficial constellation of objects and events in 
the world. They are not unreal, but they do not 
tell their own story. The determinations — forces, 
relations, history — which have formed and sus- 
tained an object are not visible in its immediate 
appearance, yet it is only by assembling the 


totality of these determinations that we can have 
an image of the Real. Only knowledge of this 
totality is the Truth. 

In this, Brecht (and Marx) were opposing a 
central project of Western bourgeois thought 
which for several centuries sought to establish 
that only the Visible actually existed. The 
visible, the observable, was called the ‘positive’, 
‘that-which-is’: it was held that knowledge of the 
Visible was the only valid knowledge, that to 
claim to find truth outside the visible appearance 
of objects was metaphysical and unscientific. 

Brecht’s central concern (shared by many 
cultural forms at this time) was to break the link 
between the Visible and the True. Over the past 
two decades, photographic theorists, largely 
within the semiotic tradition, have worked on a 
similar question, but given it a rather different 
inflection. Through semiotics, we have looked at 
Krupps saying: this photograph does not contain 
‘the truth’ because there is no objective truth. 
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With each change of angle, lens, perspective, 
caption, context and audience we construct a 
quite different universe of meanings. The parti- 
cular universe we might label ‘realistic’ is so- 
called only because it conforms to certain con- 
ventions which denote ‘realism’ in representa- 
tion. But photographs are constructions: the 
‘knowledge’ they contain is a system of mean- 
ings within representation, not the truth offered 
up by the object. 

Yet Brecht says ‘the mere reflection of reality’ 
— as if he believes that the photograph does 
‘reflect’ reality. The semiotician cringes at this 
gaffe, but Brecht is making a crucial point: What 
is powerful in Brecht’s comment is a distinction 
between two concepts of ‘realism’. Firstly, there 
is a ‘trivial realism’ of the photograph: yes, we 
can recognize a photograph as depicting — 
‘realistically’ — Krupps factory in that it corres- 
ponds to certain codes of acceptable representa- 
tion and does so according to rigorous optical 
rules. More fundamentally, we accept that 
photograph as a record of an encounter between 
a scientific apparatus and a real object in the 
world, which encounter must actually, physi- 
cally, have taken place in order for that photo- 
graph to be taken. 

But, says Brecht, that is not very interesting, 


for trivial realism does not tell us much more. 
There is a higher second, realism (implicitly 
Marxist theory) which realistically reflects, not 
the visible, but the inner structure, the ‘truth’ of 
what we see. The individual photograph is 
incapable of capturing this truth because it is 
trapped within the appearance of objects. 
Brecht accepts the trivial realism of the photo- 
graph and in doing so shows that he stands on the 
other side of a great divide from the present age. 
Semioticians do not see photography as a 
problem of knowledge, but of ideological effect, 
of the production of the Imaginary, of the con- 
struction of subjectivity. For Brecht, on the 
other hand (and the century preceding him) 
cultural production was about truth-values, 
about correct or incorrect knowledge of the 
world. Brecht does not dispute that a represen- 
tation can claim knowledge; he merely holds that 
trivial realism produces partial and mystifying 
knowledge, produces a ‘truth’ which is based on 


a bourgeois model of knowledge. Brecht is 
interrogating trivial realism not in order to 
trivially explode it, but to ascertain what notion 
of the Visible, hence of the Real and of Truth, 
has been holding power. What concept of 
knowledge could make us believe that in looking 
at a photograph of Krupps we now have 
knowledge of anything other than the appear- 
ance of a factory? Why, under the bourgeois 
order, is the Visible so valued as to be the limit of 
Truth? 

This question leads us far beyond the photo- 
graph to the Real which the 19th-century 
bourgeoisie constructed, and the forms of 
knowledge of that reality which it constructed in 
the same movement. There is another quotation, 
as famous, yet closer to the original terms and 
premises of the problems of photography and 
Truth. The poet Baudelaire, addressing 
photography in 1859, puts the following words 
into the mouths of the ‘idolatrous mob’ who have 
‘rushed, Narcissus to a man, to gaze at its mrvial 
image on a scrap of metal’: ‘I believe in Nature, 
and I believe only in Nature. . . . I believe that Art 
is, and cannot be other than, the exact reproduction 
of Nature. . . . Thus an industry that could give us a 
result identical to Nature would be the absolute of 
Art.””’ Baudelaire himself wants an absolute 


divorce between Science and Art (the divine, the 
imagination, the beautiful), which have been 
collapsed together, threatening the imminent 
destruction of the latter. Photography has a 
functional role where ‘absolute factual exacti- 
tude’ is required, in the laboratory and in record- 
ing that ‘which time is devouring’. But photo- 
graphy must be restricted to Science and 
Industry not only because it is not art, but 
because it will destroy art: 

‘Each day art further diminishes its self-respect by 
bowing down before external reality; each day the 
painter becomes more and more given to painting not 
what he dreams but what he sees. Nevertheless itis a 
happiness to dream, and it used to be a glory to 
express what one dreamt. . . . Are we to suppose that 
a people whose eyes are growing used to considering 
the results of a material science as though they were 
the products of the beautiful, will not in the course of 
time have singularly diminished its faculties of 
judging and of feeling what are among the most 
ethereal and immaterial aspects of creation?’ 

‘Industry’ and ‘material science’ are 
Baudelaire’s enemies. What do they mean to 
him? He is writing during the period of 
triumphant entrepreneurial capitalism. The 
gods of Industry, Science and Progress have 
victoriously instituted a new mode of produc- 
tion and new social relations. Before Marxism, 
‘materialism’ was the proud banner of the 
bourgeoisie: the material was the only Real; the 
task was control over the material world for 
profit and progress; control through material 
science, technology, economic rationality, 
institutions. The opposition was ‘idealist’; 
romantics, mystics, metaphysicians, priests and 
even the workers with their utopian socialisms 
and millenarian movements. ‘Materialism’ was 
the opposition’s taunt: the bourgeoisie could not 
see beyond its materialistic obsession with 
money and capital “and the production of 
commodities, Moreover, the material world was 
now the bourgeois world, denuded of all values 
or knowledge save those — economic, moral, 
disciplinary, technical — appropriate to living in 
its material world. 

For Baudelaire as for Brecht, then, the limita- 
tion of the Real to the ‘appearance of things’ is 
dangerous not merely because of its super- 
fiiciality, but because the ‘appearance of things’ 
is being captured, controlled and constructed by 
the bourgeois order. To Baudelaire the trivial 
realism of the photograph is the final imperialism 
of the bourgeoisie: the world of the mind, like 
that of nature, and the truth of beauty will now 
be colonized by the fact and become a district of 
the material world from which there will then be 
no escape. The slavish realism of the camera is 
the conqueror’s new weapon and the idolatrous 
mob is fairly bursting to surrender their last 
sphere of freedom and truth to it — their art and 
their poetry, and the truths they contain. 

The bourgeois order, by limiting knowledge 
and the Real to knowledge of its own appear- 
ance, of the world it made, posits itself as 
universal: knowledge of it is the only valid 
knowledge. Yet it is only by declaring truths 
independent of the positive, of that which is, 
that those under the domination of the 
bourgeoisie can imagine and work for their 
liberation from this order, that they can dream of 
rights and possibilities, of that which is not yet. 
And their capacity to do that is their only real 
freedom. 


What was the model of knowledge and the real 
which lay beneath the materialism of the 19th- 
century bourgeoisie, and which credited photo- 
graphy’s trivial realism with such purchase on 
knowledge through its power over appearance? 
Most of its concepts can be grouped under the 
term ‘positivism’. 

The word ‘positivism’ was introduced by 
Auguste Comte in 1830 to name his philosophy 
of science and knowledge. Comte was working 
within a general framework which long preceded 
him and continues to exert enormous control 
over science today. Within this framework, 
science — as opposed to religion or metaphysics — 
is knowledge of the positive, of that which is, of 
the real world, and is thus the highest form of 
knowledge. The core of positivism is precisely its 
definition of this ‘real world’: according to it, 
nothing exists but what can be perceived 
through the senses. There are no ideal types or 
metaphysical substances, no invisible ‘real’ 
world which stands behind the one we see. 
According to positivism, all that exists are 
individual objects which are made up of physical 
properties (colour, weight, mass). Unless we can 
observe (and measure) the properties of the 
thing we are talking about, we are merely dealing 
with a figment of our imagination. 

Moreover, we cannot perceive laws of nature, 
we cannot see the manner in which this mass of 
discrete objects/sense impressions is organized 
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to produce the moving picture of our world. We 
can only observe these objects act and react on 
each other and infer from the regularity of these 
observations the probability of their recurrence. 
In Hume’s famous example, our expectation 
that the sun will rise again tomorrow morning is 
based solely on our having observed it consist- 
ently rising in the past. But however many times 
we make this observation, the rising of the sun is 
forever an hypothesis deduced from observa- 
tion: no invisible force of necessity guarantees it. 

Knowledge of the world then cannot be 
achieved through abstract reason or divine reve- 
lation, but only through the accumulation of 
observed appearances: the world is a collection 
of individual bits of data — facts — to be un- 
earthed, assembled and organized. This obser- 
vation must be impartial and objective 
(knowledge must be independent of the social 
status or political beliefs of the knower) and 
uncontaminated by theory, which is not 
knowledge but hypothesis (positivism long 
believed in the possibility of a neutral observa- 
tion language, of a language which is a pure 
reflection of the world, object by object). 

This limitation of the real to the observable 
altered the fundamental question knowledge is 
meant to answer: knowledge is no longer about 
“What is the nature or meaning of the universe, 
its sense?’ but “What ts there in the universe and 
how does it work?’. Positivism is a philosophy of 
practical knowledge, of knowing what objects do, 
and through experimentation and technology, of 
manipulating them to control and alter their 
actions to ends of man’s own making. 

Positivism does not posit a system in the 
classical sense (in which, by virtue of rationalist 
induction from a pron truths, knowledge is 
always already present in the very first step). 
With the death of both rationalism and 
metaphysics knowledge becomes a shop-floor 
activity: guided by the imperatives of the 
economic system, and unhindered by any values 
which might stand behind the empirical, usable 
properties of the object, the world of nature is to 
be exhaustively strip-mined, dug-over, and 
turned into objects of instrumental technical 
control. Knowledge is reduced to knowledge of 
the Visible, because only the practical qualities 
of the object are usable. Moreover, those 
qualities, in the form of individual facts, are 
quantifiable, measurable. Knowledge becomes a 
matter of accumulating facts in order to appro- 
priate and use objects. Positivism is the form of 
knowledge for a world of production and the 
ownership of objects. 

Positivism was initially the banner of a ‘pro- 
gressive’ (indeed, revolutionary) project, what 
has been called the project of ‘disenchantment’: 
gods, spirits, the supernatural and the arrogance 
of pure reason were to be erased from the book of 
the world. The natural world was no longer to be 
explained by divine will, humours and monads, 
sin or invisible metaphysical substances which 
stood behind the visible and sensible. Positivism 
led the march out of superstition into knowledge 
which had the power to control nature. 

Of course, this was hardly a disinterested 
pursuit of the truth (which is why it was literally 
revolutionary); ‘disenchantment’ meant in 
practical terms the dispossession of certain 
classes and groups of their claim to knowledge, 
hence social power. The bourgeoisie limited 
truth to that appropriate to their own form of 
domination over both nature and society. 

In establishing a productive technology and 
such social relations as free competition and 
continued reinvestment, the emergent bour- 
geoisie was challenging two allied powers: the 
hegemony of religion and its institutions, which 
were based on knowledge as revealed and sacer- 
dotally consecrated; and the monarchy, 
supported by the aristocratic classes, for whom 
truth, knowledge and power were based on 
tradition and authority, which was given by 
divine right. Against these the bourgeoisie raised 
the democracy of the fact: knowledge was now to 
be judged by its technical efficacy, its potential 
for practical control and appropriation rather 
than its adherence to the codes of a moral and 
political order, or the status of the knower. 

On the other hand, the practical and theo- 
retical knowledges of folk culture — especially the 
knowledges possessed by women — stood out- 
side the formal institutions and formal systems 
of bourgeois science. Positivism therefore con- 
centrated the very possibility of knowledge in a 
method (the scientific method) and in the person 
of the scientist — trained to be impartial, the 
conduit of nature’s truth. Folk culture and 
women’s knowledge — medical, social, psycho- 
logical, agricultural — along with the entire realm 
of lived experience, was trivialized, declared 
technically inefficacious, and associated with 
superstition and the arcane knowledges of clerics 
and mystics. 

Finally, positivism posited itself as universal 
knowledge. What was not accessible to its Vision 
did not exist, What it could see, it could control: 
the world was its canvas to map and explore, to 
exploit and manipulate. This is the parallel 


voyage of the Beagle and the slaving ships. 


In photography, this society of production and 
ownership obtained both a pure exemplar of its 
form of knowledge, and a symbol of its relation 
to the world. It is no wonder that photography 
epitomized the new truth: trivial realism glories 
in the materiality and surface properties of 
objects, capturing form, texture, light, etc as if 
they were the sole properties of the world and 
utterly solid in their reality. The photograph 
intends no higher meaning than the object itself, 
a monumental re-presentation of the object to be 
idiolized. 

In its limitation to the assertion of materiality, 
photography can roam the world, collecting 
objects and appearances, inexhaustably accumu- 
lating facts. Transcending the great classifi- 
catory systems of 18th- and 19th-century science 
— biology, philology, medical psychology, 
zoology — photography promised an infinite map: 
its topography was of the total Visible. 

The photograph, as understood by the 19th 
century, was the epitome of the neutral observa- 
tion language. We must take Fox Talbot's 
notion of the ‘pencil of nature’ seriously: Nature 


inscribed itself on the sensitive emulsion, wrote 
in man’s book. The camera presumed not a 
human interpreter, but a rigorously scientific 
optics: an idealized monocular perspective — a 
mathematical point in space which produced 
replicable vision. Like the impartiality of 
science, the camera offered Vision which was not 
dependent on the viewer. The photograph 
simply fixed the world: except in its carnival life 
as illusionism, photography slavishly held to the 
positive, posited nothing beyond what was pre- 
sented to it, was the idolator of that-which-is. 
Moreover it did so not because of human 
restraint, but because it was guaranteed by its 
non-humanness, or because the social nature of 
its vision was inscribed so deeply within its 
technology as to be invisible. 

As a cultural artefact, the photograph 
appeared as atheoretical in the positivist sense: 
uncontaminated sense impression. ‘Is photo- 
graphy art?’ asked the 19th century. John Berger 
is quite correct in locating the problem of photo- 
graphy as art in the photograph’s lack of a 
worked-over surface — for unlike the painting, 
sketch or sculpture, the mark of the conscious 
human hand is not visible. In Barthes’ words, it 
is a Message without a code: seamless, made by 
neither god nor man. It bears no mark of 


intentionality and therefore eludes art. Art, over 
the 19th century, is increasingly defined as an act 
of intentionality, a subsumption of natural and 
social chaos within human, later individual- 
subjective, order. Expression and subjectivity, 
the two new values of high culture, recently en- 
shrined by the romantic movement, were still 
taking Europe by storm in the 1840s (through 
Baudelaire not least). Yet neither could be seen 
as inscribed in the photograph: precisely by 
becoming a perfect mirror, the photograph lost 
all value as expression, becoming perfect as 
representation. Photography passed out of art at 
the moment of its bith, resigning one power as it 
monopolized another. 

The history of photography is filled with 
attempts to insert the mark of the artist’s hand - 
the mark of interpretation and reordering — into 
the field of re-presentation, of duplication, from 
the preference for the textured, crafted feel of 
the callotype over the metallic daguerrotype, 
through hand colouring of portraits to the 
manipulations of the Pictorialists. These artists 
were not kitsch-mongers but would-be sign- 
makers spitting in the wind of science: what they 
did not understand was that the photograph was 


simply not about expression or self-declaration, 
but about knowledge and the appropriation of 
the world through knowledge and the Visible. 

On the other hand, the reception given photo- 
graphy by the Classicists is equally illuminating: 
Ingres is quoted as saying, ‘Look at this gentle- 
man! Which of you would be capable of such 
fidelity, such firmness of line, such delicacy of 
modelling?’ The Salon establishment was heard 
to give a similar, envious welcome: the public art 
of commemoration, the memorialization of the 
event and the person could find a use for photo- 
graphy that the new art of subjective expression 
could not. Its symbologies of state and power 
and civil stability depended on the meticulous 
assertion of the presence of the object. 


Semiotics, from the time of Peirce and Saussure, 
divided the sign into three parts: the signifier — 
the material substance of the sign, the sound of 
the word, the mark on the page; the signified — 
the psychological meanings of the sign as under- 
stood by its reader; and the referent — the actual 
physical object or action in the world to which 
the sign refers, for which it stands. The 20th 
century has been extremely embarrassed by this 
third element, by this assumption that signs 
reflect the world in so simple a way, that the 


word tree should ultimately point to a real tree. 
Eventually it denied the referent not only for 
itself but for all centuries, universalizing its 
embarrassment. Yet, the 19th century was 
decidedly not embarrassed by the referent — the 
entire culture was devoted to the cognitive and 
economic grasping of the object itself, in the 
form of the physical material and the natural 
fact. The 19th-century photograph is seriously 
and in good faith solely about its referent: the 
presentation of the full materiality and presence 
of the object. 

Marxist art historians have described that 
tradition of realism in which the painting is a 
memorial to the man and his possessed objects, 
but this takes a broader significance when it is 
connected with positivism as a general form of 
knowledge. Photography’s obsession with the 
referent is valued because the referent is all that 
is left, positivism having done away with the 
ineffable, the revealed, the immaterial. The 
object can refer to nothing but itself, can lead 
one no further, nothing stands behind it — and it 
has become so in order that we may manipulate it 
efficiently, without distractions, exercise a 
progressively more perfect technical and 
economic control over it. 

In the photograph this new order achieved a 
symbolic apotheosis. The positivist logic of dis- 
enchantment installed a new mystique: power, 
against whose erasure from the Visible Brecht 
warns, reappears in new forms and symbologies. 
Photography is itself a statement of the bour- 
geoisie’s power over the material world. Photo- 
graphy in and of itself is an ultimate, gratuitous, 
symbolic, luxurious appropriation of the Real 
and denial of the non-visible. The medium itself, 
whatever it depicts, proclaims the bourgeoisie’s 
latent ownership of everything. 


Let us finish this section with two distinctions 
which might crystallize some of the above and 
link it to the very different world we shall 
describe in Part II. 

Firstly, stated baldly, the 19th-century photo- 
graph was concerned with Being; the 20th- 
century photograph is concerned with Time. 
The pre-1900 photograph pointed to its lens as 
the decisive structuring element; post-1900 to 
the shutter speed, to the camera’s entrance into a 
flow of events. 

Photographs of the last century were nouns: 
they were about space, solidity, permanence, 
factness, about the continuity of a valued object 
achieved through its memorialization. We think 
of the statue-like portraits of the Victorians, for 
example, Cameron’s face of Herschel, moulded 
like two-dimensional sculpture; the posed 
bodies in an eery stasis which is not merely the 
product of antiqueness but of the photographs’ 
aim of giving the object an immutable indi- 
viduality. Even the blur of subjects which 
moved during the long exposures seem to show 
up not the actuality of an event but the hardness 
of the object beneath the blur. The early uses of 
photography employed this monumentalist 
quality, this ability of the photograph to give its 
subject the solemn dignity of bodies out of time: 
not only in portraits but in the crucial use of the 
camera to portray architecture and monuments, 
both at home and abroad. 

The photograph today is a verb, it is about 
events, action, movement, about the transporta- 
tion of insubstantial realities across time. We 
look to the photograph not for knowledge of an 
object, nor even the magical presence of an 
object, but for the outlines of a story, for some 
chain of events outside the frame which could 
give some sense to the arbitrary collection of 
things, meaningless in themselves, assembled on 
paper. Even the advertising pack-shot seems to 
imply a narrative. 

Certainly technical factors entered into the 
making of this distinction: slow films above all. 
But we need only look at the concentration of 
resources on lens-making in the last century to 
see that decisions were made about priorities, 
and we could also interpret the search for faster 
film in terms of wanting a sharper object, 
wanting to capture the more transitory object, 
rather than a desire for an involvement in time 
per se. 

Secondly, we must distinguish between two 
different conceptions of people’s relations to 
objects within the social relations of consump- 
tion: The 19th-century bourgeoisie owned 
objects (which incidentally they also used); 
today, we consume things (which incidentally we 
also possess). Owning, the acquisition of objects, 
is measured by Being, by the duration of the 
object itself, as object. Consumption, the 
devouring of an object through use, is measured 
by Time and turn-over. The bourgeois object, 
and its celebration in the image, must be under- 
stood in terms of owning a materiality. Owning 
meant control over the object, power over a 
resource, capital — an investment whose value is 
calculated over generations, a purchased 
permanence and legacy. The image must 
capture this, and at the same time, sustain itself 
aS permanent and unique. Present-day 
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consumption is a steady flow of substitutable 
objects across our space rather than the projec- 
tion of unique objects through time, and it is 
hard to imagine backwards to when the photo- 
graph did not reflect this devalued turn-over 
rather than the glorification of the referent itself. 


Part Il: 
The Consumption 
of Signs = 


In Part I, I described positivism as an ideology 
for the bourgeoisie as owners and appropriators, 
an ethos of control and manipulation, an 
ideology symbolic of and commensurate with the 
operation of a new organization of production. 
The present section focuses on a major shift of 
orientation within capitalism and its conse- 
quences for the meaning of representation. For, 
by the second decade of the present century, the 
essential structure of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction was basically in place: the value-form of 
the commodity was dominant and generalized to 
a world market; the labour force was organized 
and disciplined into wage labour and the factory 
system; the institutions of capital accumulation 
and investment were established; the invention 
of new production methods was routinized; the 
basic infrastructure of communications and 
transportation constructed. The technical 
problems of commodity production were either 
solved or soluble by extending existing institu- 
tions and procedures. A system and material 
basis for the production of commodities on an 
expanding scale was available. 

On the other hand, from the 1880s onwards, 
capitalism was more and more consciously pre- 
occupied with solving the technical problems of 
consumption: how to reorganize the relations of 
consumption into forms appropriate to the scale 
and form of the exponentially expanding pro- 
ductive forces. A problem of absorption: how to 
effect a shift from private consumption based on 
the public model of thrift and accumulation to 
consumption adequate to realize the investment 
thus accumulated. A problem of inanagement: 
how to make the worker as profitable and pro- 
ductive in his or her leisure-time as at work. A 
problem of control: how to systematize con- 
sumption so that it becomes as predictable and 
crisis-free as the production-line. A problem of 
expansion: how to create spaces within already 
exhaustively exploited product categories so that 
the field of competition may be broadened, the 
rate of expansion of production increased, so 
that more can be produced. 

The new focus on consumption involved such 
things as the re-organization of retailing in line 
with emerging national mass-markets, with 
unified pricing and standardization of products 
under brand names; the development of the 
ability to market new categories of products; the 
combatting of traditional notions of consump- 
tion which were based on saving, durability, 
heritage, functional utility, and the avoidance of 
debt; the extension of the notion of work to 
include the citizens’ duty to consume. The 
capitalism of consumption was concerned with 
an economy of rapid turn-over and replace- 
ability, newness and perpetual revolution in 
taste and technology, a shift from acquisition as a 
mode of private accumulation to buying as a 
form of high-velocity waste, a way of making 
room for the next onslaught of goods. 

The relation of consumption, properly so- 
called, as opposed to that of owning or possess- 
ing, has been sketched out in Part I. It is an act 
which leaves the object and its instrumental 
qualities far behind in a fluid game of meaning. 
For this new game of consumption, the old 
structure of reference — of signs that point to 
tangible objects-in-the-world and enhance their 
sturdiness, factness, intractability — is too fixed 
and firm. Through its assertion of power 
through tangible presence the calling up of the 
referent inflames greed but deflates fantasy. 
According to Marx, to the capitalist worker 
greed is the emptiest of fantasies, for it 
represents a hopeless desire to accumulate like a 
capitalist, to turn wages into capital, to treat 
purchase as if it were investment, when all a 
worker is structurally capable of doing is to 
consume, literally to use up, use-values in order 
to maintain oneself as labour. Labour is a 
furnace which must consume in order to pro- 
duce. The capitalist worker’s object is by its 
mature transient, fluid, repeated, illusory, 
ungraspable except in the form of a flow, an 
intravenous drip. 

However, as Marx wrote in the Grundrisse, 
there is a contradiction here: to the capitalist, his 


own workers appear to him as mere labour, 
whose consumption must be kept to a minimum 
level of mere subsistence. However, everyone 
else’s workers appear to the capitalist as 
consumers, purchasers of his commodities, and 
must represent the largest possible effective 
demand. The capitalist therefore works upon 
the transitory object of the worker, the worker’s 
model of consumption as opposed to accumula- 
tion, speeding it up and channelling it beyond 
the realm of necessity into a way of life, using 
advertising, retailing, marketing, popular 
culture, etc to intervene in the most intimate 
areas of life — the domain of the private and of the 
family — and to brand them with the stamp of 
consumption. An organization is created: leisure 
is the time devoted to consumption; wives and 
women are the decision-makers and motivators 
of consumption, youth their informants and 
allies, husbands their raison d’étre and inspector 
of consumption; their home a reflection of the 
world of goods, a place of symbolic lacks, 
perpetually ageing and falling behind. 

Under the older regime of ownership, the pro- 
cess of consumption was exhausted in the act of 
purchase: consumption came to an end in the 
object itself and its properties, in the enjoyment 
of its use value. However, under the regime of 
consumption, this process must never be 
allowed to end: consumption must be made a 
constantly renewed and inexhaustible process. 
The ‘real object’ as an end point, as a use value 
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which satisfies, becomes a barrier to the forces of 
consumption: it is a relationship appropriate to 
accumulation not consumption. The object 
must be made transient so that no desires leave 
the market for long. What is needed is a system 
which never allows the object to become fixed 
and stable and thus a finality. 

Thus the consumer object — the contemporary 
form of the workers’ object — is hardly an object 
at all: the object is made to disappear in the very 
act of its purchase. Owning the object does not 
confer a fixed, recognized cultural position, or 
even the enjoyment of usable properties of the 
object, the stable filling of a need — because what 
is being sold now is not the ‘real object’ at all but 
Participation in the game of consumption, a 
game in which, through representation, the 
properties of the object (particularly properties 
of style, image) are kept in a constant state of 
flux, never allowed to solidify for longer than is 
required for people to identify and learn to desire 
them. The object can thus be made to disappear 
in owning it — because the game has already 
begun to move on. You may have bought the 
goods, but you have not captured the sign, 
which is detachable from the object and always a 
step ahead: the object alone lies in your hands, 
meaningless, insignificant. 

In terms of culture and meaning, then, from 
the turn of the century, capitalism became 
increasingly driven by the need to produce not 
more referents or signifieds (neither objects nor 
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conceptual! systems) for consumption, but more 
and more signifiers — visible rallying points for 
fantasy and ‘consumer investment: Youth, 
Motherhood, Conformity, Modernity, Leisure, 
Home, Function made manifest in infinite varia- 
tions. This production of signifiers is not charac- 
terized by coalescence around a stable system of 
solid objects, but flexibility, re-arrangeability, 
looseness. 

The Situationists have described the results of 
this process with the metaphor of ‘the 
Spectacle’: in contemporary culture, the manu- 
factured world of representations and images has 
utterly detached itself from ‘reality’, bears no 
relation to lived experience and constitutes itself 
as a ‘pseudo-world apart’, but one upon which 
our vision is fully concentrated. The signs of the 
Spectacle do not refer to the world but only to 
other signs and so the play of signs becomes 
autonomous and infinitely flexible: the Spectacle 
can be judged by no standard of meaning but its 
own constantly changing codes. The production 
of possible signifiers is unlimited; their meaning 
(ie, other shifting signs) to be set at will. 

From production to consumption: the Visible 
no longer presumes to be Truth, nor appearance 
to be knowledge — for the sign must not refer toa 
Real at all. The positive, the that-which-is, is no 
longer the intractable reality of durable, ownable 
nature: reality is rather the closed system of 
commodities and their allures. The positive is 
now made positive not by the limiting of 
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knowledge (the expulsion of metaphysics by dis- 
enchantment) but by an _ explosion of 
unstoppable signification (the creation of objects 
as signs). The signifier without referent allows 
the diminution and substitution of reality itself. 
In place of reference we have the construction of 
a manufacturable real, a real which can be per- 
petually renewed, re-constructed, re-possessed. 

I am not putting forward the Situationist 
fallacy that the world was somehow more 
authentic or real before the Spectacle. What we 
are describing are movements within ideology: 
19th-century positivism desired a stable and 
eternal nature and worked hard to produce the 
fact. I don’t know or care if their signs really 
referred to referents; the point is that their 
system only makes sense in terms of such refer- 
ence, whereas ours only make sense when we see 
how it selectively cut itself off from adherence to 
fixed entities. Moreover, what is important for 
us now, and in this essay, are the consequences 
for the Visible: meaning means something 
fundamentally different now, being neither 
knowledged, nor evidence, nor solidity, but 
flow, play, self-reference, emptiness. 


A new object of photography thus emerged: the 
object as sign, as transitory and fluid and there- 
fore manipulable meaning. Yet what is most 
crucial is that in encountering and constructing 
this new object in the consumer world, photo- 
graphy’s positivist core — its trivial realism — was 


simultaneously reduced to absurdity and turned 
into the basis of photography’s new power. The 
history of photography over the present century 
is a movement whereby that realism which was 
once the basis of its claim to knowledge becomes 
the foundation on which it constructs the 
Spectacle. At the core of this movement is a 
demotion of the Visible, of appearance, from the 
status of Truth, a demotion carried out not by 
the likes of Brecht or Baudelaire, but by 
commercial capitalism for its own needs and 
ends. 


There is a tradition even in 19th century photo- 
graphy which runs counter to the pursuit of 
knowledge: the camera as toy, as carnival or 
side-show attraction, as marvel, as gimmick. 
Wedgewood, Niepce, Fox Talbott and his 
friends had impeccable credentials as gentle- 
men of science. But Daguerre? He was a show- 
man whose feet were firmly planted in the circus 
ring and illusionism, His quest for the fixed 
image began with the construction of 
panoramas, an illusion of depth and reality to be 
unveiled before a paying audience. Daguerre 
and his hawking, quick-buck hangers-on were 
selling access to a funfair. Yes, they imme- 
diately launched into portraiture — the monu- 
mentalizing and memorializing of the bourgeois 
in his own image. However these portraits were 
also a fad, a matter of fashion (like the dupli- 
cated calling cards which took Paris by storm in 
the 1850s). The photograph signified a game as 
well as an acquisition, something frivolous while 
still recognizably decisive and powerful. 

The photographic craze was constantly 
renewed throughout the century. There was a 
vast output of trick apparatuses and gimmicks: 
miniature and detective cameras, an industry in 
cheap frames and containers for the new 
talismen, photographic jewelry (as worn by 
Queen Victoria). Above all, the stereoscope was 
intermittently resurrected, and with the same 
duality as marked the portrait: yes, the illusion 
of the third dimension could be seen as another 
extension of the bourgeoisie’s dominion over 
‘the object itself’ , a heightening of its solidity and 
factness; but it could also be simply a matter of 
the marketing of illusion as illusion, the stereo- 
scope as a drawing-room object whose primary 
reference was to magic and magic-shows for 
children, parlour-games and leisure, to some- 
thing taken seriously only for fun. As an 
experience, its meaning (like that of the holo- 
graph today) was exhausted in the audience’s 
wonder at the completeness of the illusion. 

The photographic craze was also renewed 
through its articulation with other fads: pre- 
eminently the marriage of Kodak and the bicycle 
in the 1890s (later duplicated in the 1920s with 
the advent of the mass motor car and motor 
tourism). The bicycle was a prototype in the 
development of commercial capitalism. Uniting 
function and leisure in one relatively cheap 
commodity and sold as an item of family leisure, 
it captured a truly mass market. Coupled with 
the bicycle, the new and more simple camera 
found its way into its familiar mass-market role 
of recorder of personal events, tourism and 
happy days (the family photographer as some- 
what irritating figure of ridicule emerged at this 
time). Especially in France, the camera joined 
the bicycle in a forward-looking structure of con- 
sumption and leisure which involved clubs, 
publications, regular sporting events, develop- 
ment of restaurants and hotels, a rediscovery of 
the countryside and a nostalgia for a vanishing 
peasant life experienced by urbanites through 
tourism, an institutionalization in practice and 
ideology of family-based leisure activity and of 
the holiday. But above all, camera and bicycle, 
alone and together, created the figure of mass, 
capitalized, leisure expenditure. 


An important theme can be seen emerging from 
these early years of mass (amateur, snapshot) 
photography, a theme that presages a new 
structure of the Visible, a tear in the photograph 
as knowledge: 

A new and qualitatively different imperative 
was emerging as the motor of image-making: 
velocity of turn-over, of proliferation of images, 
throughput. For example, the case of photo- 
graphic manufacturers: Kodak profits and 
growth potential were based on the sale and pro- 
cessing of film. Its marketing was therefore 
geared to producing the largest possible number 
of film users consuming as much film as possible. 
Camera technology and all ancillary services 
were tailored to the highest degree of simplicity, 
requiring the least possible knowledge or 
thought on the part of the amateur. But beyond 
the specific marketing logic of Kodak, based on 
film and box cameras, the very idea of mass- 
production in photography required the creation 
of a mass usership, the widest possible prolifera- 
tion of users with a constantly expanding 
production of images. 

But the image became an object of high- 
velocity consumption in other forms, too, heat- 
ing up consumption to the same degree as the 
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new productive forces: what is important about 
the ‘mechanical reproduction’ of images, for 
example, is not the potentially infinite multipli- 
cation of a single image which destroys its arte- 
factual sanctity (as shown by the Surrealist 
attitude to found objects -— which Walter 
Benjamin himself championed — mass-produced 
detritus was still collected for its aura, though it 
was now called ‘dialectical image’). Rather, it is 
the insatiable demand for new images, of short 
currency and in need of constant renewal and 
replacement, generated by the commercial 
apparatus of mass reproduction — the magazine, 
newspaper, advertisement. Mass reproduction 
did not simply multiply images, but produced 
multiplicity. In a sense, this multiplicity was a 
culmination of the notion of knowledge as accu- 
mulation, as collection of facts, enshrined by 
positivism. But as it came to fruition, its signifi- 
cance reversed itself: it is not multiplicity as dis- 
covery of objects in the world, but as creation of 
the idea of a changing world, a replaceable and 
disposable world, a world which puts on a new 
face each morning. 


A grave doubt about the meaning of images 
begins to emerge as positivist accumulation 
turns to simple turn-over — the spectre of the 
Arbitrary: 

I am not alone in the following experience: 
Beside my enlarger, I face a pile of contact sheets 
representing 20 odd rolls of film I’ve just 
processed, a backlog from several weeks’ miscel- 
laneous snapping. They contain a mixture of 
intense and careless, functional and whimsical, 
personal and private photography, and they lie 
beside a very much larger pile of many years’ 
worth of yet more diverse shooting. 

I am at a complete loss as to what to do with all 
of it. Why would I print any one negative rather 
than any other: Any choice seems arbitrary. 
Indeed, I have some reasonably clear aesthetic 
fancies; I respond to some inexplicable reson- 
ances; I note some personal or political rele- 
vances or potential connections with ongoing 
projects; I sniff out distant memories of why I 
originally took some of these pictures. 

But there is an underlying unease: all these 
pieces of the world suddenly appear so diverse as 
to be homogenous. In their quality of awesome 
individuality and concreteness they are all 
identical. They offer up no meaning of them- 
selves. 

The new weight of imagery, the triumph of 
turnover and throughput, the endless duplica- 
tion of the world through slivers of two- 
dimensional brute realism — these release some 
unquiet doubts about the meaning of ‘the 
image’. Why this and not that? In mass photo- 
graphy, the weight of imagery increases our 
awareness of arbitrariness (we despair of sus- 
taining meaning) while their actual use is pro- 
gressively stereotyped and constrained (we 
reduce meaning in order to strengthen it). What 
can a ‘piece of the world’ mean? 


Enlightenment philosophy accelerated the descent 
towards the concrete insofar as the concrete was in 
some ways brought to power with the revolutionary 
bourgeosie. From the ruin of Heaven, man fell into 
the ruins of his own world. What happened? Some- 
thing like this: ten thousand people are convinced 
that they have seen a fakir’s rope rise into the air, 
while as many cameras prove that it hasn’t moved an 
inch, Scientific objectivity exposes mystification. 
Very good, but what does it show us? A coiled rope, 
of absolutely no interest. I have little inclination to 
choose between the doubtful pleasure of being 
mystified and the tedium of contemplating a reality 
which does not concern me. A reality which I have 
no grasp on, isn’t this the old lie reconditioned, the 
ultimate stage of mystification? (Raoul Vaneigem) 

Positivism urged disenchantment — the 
triumph and embodiment of practice-able 
knowledge. What it accomplished was the 
flattening or reducing of truth to the trivial, the 
reduction of the real to the visible, partial, 
singular, dead. For, if nothing stands behind the 
appearance, the closer we get to the object, the 
less meaning it can have. 

New Objectivity was a decisive moment for 
photography. It was the apotheosis of that posi- 
tivism in which detailed, detached observation 
constituted knowledge of the thing itself. By 
entering and embracing the photograph’s trivial 
realism as the ‘truth of the medium’, it tried to 
turn the photography of record into art. Carry- 
ing futurism to its apogee, it mystically believed 
that on the other side of (positivist) science lay 
supreme beauty and a truth which transcended 
science by becoming human once again. Edward 
Weston and Karl Blossfeldt turned mystical over 
their discoveries of order, symmetry and anthro- 
pomorphism in nature. The world was indeed 
beautiful. August Sander more naively con- 
tinued the classificatory quest of 19th-century 
science aimlessly and emptily. The less signifi- 
cance they found, the more mystical meaning 
the artists inserted. (Tina Modotti, seeing 
Weston’s Capsicums for the first time, thought 
they revealed a terrible illness and wrote him a 
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concerned letter.) 

Surrealism is the nightmare truth of 
positivism and New Objectivity. Lautréamont 
foreshadowed surrealism by presiding over the 
marriage of the umbrella and the sewing 
machine. Those trivially ‘realistic’ objects placed 
side by side within the photographic frame (the 
signifier of intentionality, the promise of 
readable meaning) mock knowledge and truth. 
Within that frame everything means, and there- 
fore nothing is of dependable significance. The 
found and random objects of the world, an 
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umbrella and a sewing machine, are mixed with- 
in the frame which asks us to make links and 
connections between an essentially arbitrary 
assemblage. If the world is a random display 
generator, then photographic vision is not the 
power of truth but the mad king’s court jester. 
Its power is simply the power to spin signifi- 
cations, to mystify by convincing us that sense 
exists where all is lunatic and contingent. 
Photography power is the power of sophistical 
play. After the surrealism of photography, how 
can we ever trust meaning? The marriage of the 


umbrella and the sewing machine ridicules the 
notion of the readability of the real: it makes 
obvious that what we read, what is visible, is 
accidental, is ironic, is not knowledge. 

In fact the fate of New Objectivity was not to 
be absurdity but advertising. By the 1930s, its 
fetishization of the object as fact, its loving re- 
presentation of the object through scrupulous 
detail, was no longer the foundation of a science 
but a style of advertising. (Many commercial 
concerns financially supported polemicists 
against pictorialism.) The image now had 
nothing to do with truth about the object — the 
detail of observation existed only to make us 
desire more, to stimulate our drooling. The 
point was to make a better signifier, by present- 
ing what was once meant to be a more present 
and tangible referent. 


The Nazis stated clearly and without embarrass- 
ment the new levels of manipulation that could 
be achieved by detaching image from referent 
while at the same time increasing emphasis on 
the trivial realism of the photograph. Nazism 
rejected aesthetic realism as decadent: realism 
(besides being sociologically the domain of 
cultural bolsheviks and Jews) focused on the dirt 
of the world, evading and degrading art’s real 
duty, which was to substantialize the ‘ideal’ 
(pure racial types, the perfect female form, 
virility and motherhood). Photography could 
never be an art while it — in the words of a 
National Socialist aesthetician — ‘adheres more 
rigorously than any other medium to the dogma 
that reality reflects truth’. Thus art photography 
had to return to pictorialism (while painting, 
ironically, had to avoid all abstraction and be 
photographic in its embodiment of the ideal in 
concrete form, making the universal and the true 
visible). 

And yet — the Nazis relied on the trivial 
realism of the photograph to confirm the Ideal 
presented by painting. Berthold Hinz describes 
books which juxtaposed paintings that depicted 
ideals of German superiority with photographs, 
set next to them, which by mirroring the paint- 
ings’ form, style, poses, etc, were to show, 
crudely, that these ideals really existed in every- 
day German life. It took a photograph to do that, 
to concretize the stereotype. 

But another example is more stunning: Hinz 
describes how, although very few of the Reich’s 
architectural projects were ever actually built, ‘it 
Was a continuous stream of publications about 
these projects, the cleverly photographed 
models, and the life-sized mock-ups of details 
that created the still prevailing impression of the 
quantity and quality of National Socialist archi- 
tecture.’ Hinz describes the method as ‘multi- 
plying aesthetic appearances’: ‘It was therefore 
not sO important that anything was actually 
created or achieved in the field or art . . . but that 
the public was convinced that a project or a 
promise had been carried out.’ 

The impression of a national culture was built 
upon partial ‘objects’ which referred to nothing 
at all. If ‘propaganda’ means anything it is pre- 
cisely this instrumental technology of construct- 
ing a real of images, whose judge is neither truth 
nor reason but a certain plausibility of illu- 
sionism. But it is a puffery blown up through 
realism: its building blocks are photographs 
which are taken to be ‘pieces of the world’. The 
trivial realism of the camera is irrefutable: we are 
dealing with /aws of optics and chemistry — some- 
thing, something real, stood or swept before the 
lens and now flows before our eyes, in inhuman 
precision, coded chemically. A photograph is 
always ‘circumstantial evidence’ — no longer 
sufficient proof in today’s court of knowledge 
but still, always, swaying the minds of we-the- 
jury. 

Today’s photography makes use of the same 
dynamic: use is made of the belief that however 
bizarre or obviously constructed the photograph 
might be, it is always ‘somewhere-real’, a real 
object takes its place at some level of the image. 
Erving Goffman used the concept of ‘commer- 
cial realism’ to describe this process in advertis- 
ing: suppose we are looking at an advertisement 
which depicts a family. Through certain signs we 
will easily and immediately recognize and 
describe the people in the photo as ‘a family’. 
But if we were asked whether the models who 
posed for the photo were really, in real life, a 
family, ‘the answer could well be, “Probably 
not, but what does it matter?’’’: ‘the viewer is to 
engage knowingly in a kind of make-believe, 
treating the depicted world as if it were real-like 
(sic) but of course not actually real.’ 

Something real is there — models congealed 
through careful stereotyping into a family, real 
people acting plausibly — but we are well-trained 
to understand what level of reality to expect and 
not demand any more. Within commercial 
realism, images are treated — knowingly, play- 
fully — as if they were real. Through the trivial 
realism of the photograph, the referent — the 
dependable real — haunts the photograph like an 
amputee’s phantom limb. 

Positivism limited the real to the visible; on 
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the basis of the visible could now be constructed 
a new real, new reals: we can make of the real a 
most flexible instrument on which any tune can 
be played by treating the represented real as the 
represented real. 


What have been the strategies through which 
photographers have dealt with this new and 
shifting game? How does one construct opposi- 
tional knowledges, truths, realities, when the 
very notions of knowledge, truth and reality 
have been turned into a quaint and nostalgic 
fantasy? 

The avant-gardists of the 1920s recognized the 
banality of trivial realism and renounced the 
identity of vision and knowledge. Hence Brecht. 
But in asking if the visible meant anything at all, 
they also asked, ‘How can the visible be used? 
Can we return our arbitrary bits of the visible to 
their structures in the real (eg, John Heartfield)? 
If positive vision does not yield knowledge, can 
we use vision to destroy the positive: by dis- 
rupting illusionism, by straining vision to make 
it a problematic activity and hence a dynamic, 
creative, struggling force (eg, Alexander 
Rodchenko, Moholy-Nagy)?’ 

Social documentarists, on the other hand, 
(whose interests were more vitally vested in the 
photograph as knowledge of a referent) attempt- 
ed to escape the subversion of knowledge/vision 
by sheer will-power and good intentions. Can we 
inform our vision with concerned passion and 
thereby fill it with meaning again (FSA, Gene 
Smith, etc)? If we are sufficiently compas- 
sionate/committed/well-informed, perhaps our 
pictures will tell the truth about power and the 
world again? Or, latterly, in the socialist 
photography of the 1970s, if we demystify the 
process/relinquish control to the represented/ 
nail down meanings through captions and con- 
structions, perhaps we can evade power and 
allow people to tell their own truth (and with 
positive images, of course)? 

But as Marx said @ propos Proudhon and the 
utopian socialists, this is merely the application 
of morality to economics: for the problem is 
simply that the visible is no longer about 
knowledge at all. The semioticians’ attack on 
documentary truth, contending that photo- 
graphy is not truth but system, is in a sense a step 
behind what everyone else already knew and 
lived — for we have long since ceased to believe 
that any photograph, any representation, refers 
to the real world at all. 

Documentary has always been a test case for 
realism, being that imagery which is defined by 
its engagement with the real, its loyalty and sense 
of responsibility to its object, its witness. We look 
to documentary for a point of exit from the circle 
of pictures of pictures of pictures. Yet the docu- 
mentary photograph has become literally 
incredible — we have to force ourselves to believe 
in a reality which stands behind it. We bemoan 
the extent to which we are inured to the impact 
of photographs of horror and pain, or the extent 
to which we treat them as a Sunday morning 
colour supplement thrill. Yet at some level we 
are neither inured nor unbelieving: we simply 
know that our response is irrelevant, that we 
have ceased to believe in the consequences or 
stability of any meaning, that vision as 
knowledge is irrelevant, impotent, unusable, 
whereas vision as spectacle is how we participate 
in our own culture. For many people, the 
spectacle was symoblically completed when they 
watched Vietnam on TV. The shock and outrage 
at seeing the war in your own living-room was 
not revulsion at war itself when presented so 
immediately. It was revuslion at this sign of a 
society that could turn anything into a commodi- 
fied image, could package even the ultimate real 
of death and drain it of reality (one strained to 
convince oneself that one was really watching 
people dying), could — without embarrassment — 
process war through the same mechanism it used 
for soapsuds, and without missing a step. 
Vietnam on TV showed people not reality in 
close-up, but reality irretrievably unhinged. The 
Spectacle uses the photographic frame not to 
provide a window on the world, but to present 
the game of looking out the window on the world. 
(Even in the 1940s there was the joke: did you 
see that in life or Life magazine?). 

Documentary operates a 19th-century ethic: it 
aims to make visible that which is excluded from 
vision — sub-cultures and ethnic minorities, 
positive images, the poor. Exclusion is the mode 
of operation of positivism. Apartheid is its 
exemplar: if you can’t see it, it isn’t there. But 
the whole point of the Spectacle is that it 
excludes nothing, makes everything visible in 
order to consume it, incorporate it into the play 
of signs and use it for new meanings. Docu- 
mentary merely churns out more images to be 
co-opted. 

But if documentary photography shows us 
that spectacular photography constructs a staged 
reality; that it is the triumph of the open 
signifier, the infinitely flexible sign; that we no 
longer engage with the image in a search for the 
referent, in order to feel the reality or truth of 
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that-which-is-represented — if all that has come 
to pass, the question for photographic practice 
becomes: ‘Is there anything that the photograph 
no longer refers us to? Is there a field outside the 
image with which we have now lost touch? If 
there is no reference, can there be any engage- 
ment? If the photograph no longer points to a 
reality can it be effective? 

We have — some of us — been well-trained over 
the 1970s never to talk about, never to mention 
‘reality’ without grievous _intellectual 
embarrassment. We can only talk, experience, 


be constituted within ideology and language. We 
can only produce ideologies, not knowledges of 
the real, for we can have no separate access to 
‘reality’ and therefore cannot talk of it except in 
inverted commas, the ‘reality we produce in 
theory and in ideology.’ 

This perspective was in part a thorough-going 
attack on positivism, but an attack which very 
closely parallels the Spectacle so that it seems to 
arise and draw its image of the world from the 
Spectacle itself (1 would argue that it does): it 
glories in the self-refering system without point 


of exist, a system with no referent but only 
reference to its own imaginings. Against the 
complete independence of the fact as in 
positivism, this perspective posits the world’s 
total construction in and by theory: a kind of 
academic spectacular. 

In terms of suggestions for practice, for what 
photographs to make, this perspective seems to 
suggest only a masochistic absorption in the play 
of the Spectacle, of the unhinged signifier, of 
one’s own work as simply another image floating 
in this stream. 

Yet it would seem absurd to be loosened from 
the referent-as-truth-of-the-photo, from a logic 
of appropriation, merely in order to collapse into 
a photography parasitically working over the 
text of dominant imagery, parodying advertise- 
ments, chasing signifiers (of the feminine, of 
capital) which are always one step ahead of us; or 
in order to escape into endless self-reflexive 
comment on the image as representation, as 
mediation, as media. The photograph as 
knowledge, even as witness, no longer works; 
the photograph as self-reference is impotent; the 
image as irony is self-indulgent and soon boring: 
We want no documentary, no modernism, no 
Pop art. 

When modern theory turns from this negative 
absorption, from playing into the Spectacle, it 
embraces the play of the signifier as the founda- 
tion of a liberation of meaning, of a belief in the 
nearly utopian potential of limitless significa- 
ton. As if the Spectacle has shown us now what 
meaning really is: we can simply construct fields 
of tension, wherein, because final meanings are 
suspended, we are offering a site for continuous 
production of meaning. 

What is missing here is the recognition that 
this ‘limitless signification’ is not limitless at all, 
except within quite specific parameters. For 
example, the play of signs within advertising is 
so constructed as to be infinitely flexible, so that 
meaning can emerge anywhere, but meaning 
does not in fact emerge everywhere. The 
meanings, or the range of playable meanings 
which emerge in the advertisement are chosen 
according to very precise and specifiable logics, 
needs, imperatives (of marketing, production, 
finance, of systems of commodities). As this 
essay has tried to suggest, the very notion and 
practice of free signification rest on specific 
notions and practices of the object, consump- 
tion, need, economy. The photograph is not 
knowledge, but it is also not simply an abstract 
assemblage of rules, or arbitrary and volatile 
signs: the photograph is a highly intentional 
material object, a ‘piece of the world’ in the 
different sense of an object im the world, as 
‘determined’ as any other. 

That sense of ‘objectness’ need not lead us into 
more deconstruction or more indeterminate 
signification, but into something else: if that 
‘object’ (the photograph) represents deter- 
minate economic, political and ideological 
practices working to produce manufactured and 
very flexible real, what other practice and real 
can we counterpose to it? Given that the aim can 
no longer be to substitute one truth (‘our’ truth) 
for another, the aim is to find new sources for a 
new real, an oppositional real. 

Perhaps a new photography of engagement, a 
new vision of politics, would construct new 
codes, new fantasy, new and deeper reservoirs 
of imagery drawn from lived experience and 
practical understandings. Perhaps it would 
construct its own field of reference. This new 
photography would indeed carry out raids on the 
dominant imagery and play in its openable 
spaces, but, crucially, it could also be read in its 
own right, have its own form of consistency and 
logic. It would aim to be an authentically alter- 
Native imagery — a play of signs ordered 
according to rhythms, structures and desires 
which are quite independent of the Spectacle. 


Don Slater 
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‘The significance of the computer lies in the inter- 
mediary stage it creates between the object and its 
representation. When a picture is represented 
digitally it exists only as information within the 
computer. Its creation and manipulation depends 
upon the computer's power and the ability of the 
software to make graphics. The user can form 
entirely new images — since the computer is 
responsible for displaying the information given. Or 
the user can enter an existing tmage and turn 1t into 
something new.’ 

“. . . we have long ago ceased to believe that the 
photograph, that any representation, refers to “‘the 
real world” at all.’ 


If the photograph ceases to refer to the real 
world, if the photograph no longer points to that 
which we have assumed is beyond the frame 
which photography snaps, if the outside of the 
frame ceases to be the photograph’s reference 
point, in what terms can we continue to speak of 
representation? 

If the sovereign presence of the represented 
has dulled, if it no longer positively shines within 
representation, if the photographic image is no 
longer devoted to its rule, in what sense can we 
speak of representation? 

If we do believe that the photograph ceases to 
refer to a fixed presence, do we believe, then, 
that it is a question of just the technique: the 
endless manipulation of the means of repre- 
sentation? 

It may be said that without the ruling presence 
of the represented we are completely stuck 
within the means or techniques of representa- 
tion: an endless journey where we never come to 
anchor but aimlessly drift. It may be said that the 
straight and true line of communication which 
allowed subjects (and objects) to know their true 
and proper place and have a means of passage to 
each other, has broken into a thousand lines 
which go every which way. 

We can only clutch onto the debris of a ship- 
wreck; that unleashed from the rule of the refer- 
ent which gave representation its guiding lines, 
its master at the helm, the means of representa- 
tion proffer a world which is totally cluttered 
with fragments: autonomous bits which have no 
recourse to anything outside or beyond repre- 
sentation. It may be said, then, that we are 
suffering from the malady of an unstoppable 
explosion of fragmented and fragmenting repre- 
sentations and hence we do despair at sustaining 
a whole meaning. 

It may be said that the health of wholes has 
broken down and that the absence of the 
presence of the referent within representation 
clutters up the world with incomplete parts, 
broken pieces, severed lines, or as some would 
say, partial objects. 

Alas, we no longer inhabit a stable world 
where money can be carefully weighed by the 
consumer against the value of a commodity. We 
have lost the stability of a world where 
commodities have an unquestionable value and 
where money truly represents this value: a 
stability where words clearly refer to things, 
where ideas reflect reality and where images are 
windows on the world which let the true light 
shine through, affording us a depth and a 
horizon, a past and future — a straight and true 
line along which we can travel, back and forth, 
without any doubt of the presence of our whole 
human selves at the very centre of this line. 

Alas, we no longer inhabit a most natural 


world where meaning grows as a flower, where 
words have roots and ideas branches, which 
allow us to gather the fruits of knowledge and 
become full human beings. Alas, we have lost a 
world where it is truly possible to know the 
difference between the original and the copy. 
The house is now filled with all sorts of replicas 
and copies: genuine imitations, original copies, 
prints of paintings, prints of prints, copies of 
copies. The machine is now capable of turning 
out perfect copies. 

It may be said, then, that the world Jacks and 
has lost its original wholeness. It may be said that 
secretly we miss god’s presence. And it may be 
said that the voices are still within us that 
denounce every fresh venture into the image as a 
plot against reality and the whole truth of our 
true human selves. 


‘Technology ts on the move. In particular the tech- 
nology of image recording and creation ts on the move 
towards mass production and greater sophistication.’ 


. we no longer engage with the mage in a search 
for the referent . . . so is there anything that the 
photograph no longer refers us to? Is there a field out- 
side the image with which we have now lost touch?’ 


Do we feel that images, representations and 
desire are much the same thing: an imaginary 
theatre which keeps us dissociated from all that 
which is most real to reality? Indeed do we feel 
that we desire because we do lack and that it is 
this very lack which proffers a world full of 
images and representations: an endless substitu- 
tion for the real thing? 

Do we feel that images are moving so fast, 
flowing so continuously and taking so many 
different directions that all that which was once 
taken as directly lived has moved away into 
representation? Do we feel that the new lines of 
technology are speeding up this movement? Not 
only fast food but also fast prints. 

Do we feel that all that which hitherto has 
been called upon to play only a representational 
part has come to completely stand in place of, 
directly in front of, that which it was precisely 
summoned to represent, to re-place as opposed 
to replace? Is there no longer any extra- 
dimension whereby we may have an overview, in 
depth, outside? Is all becoming one dimen- 
sional? Is there no longer any chance to play at 
being god? 

Do we feel that all is now becoming com- 
pletely framed by representation and that there is 
no limit to this framing? Can just about every- 
thing today become an image? Are we caught 
within an endless process of duplication, an 
incessant flow whereby an image is infinitely 
repeatable and the real world merely a spectre, a 
ghost whose presence barely haunts the frame? 

Do we feel, then, that there is no beyond to 
representation; or do we feel that we are already 
beyond representation as an ‘issue’? 


Although we may lament that we are caught 
within the dreaded means of representation and 
say that we have lost touch with a field outside, 
although we may protest against the so-called 
facade or front which representation puts before 
us in framing the real world, has it not been this 
very front, this very frontier, which has allowed 
us to assume an outside, an other side, behind 
and beyond? Indeed, has it not been this front 
which has allowed us to assume that the real 
world is on another plane? 


Why have we for so long taken all that which 
has been subjected to the requirements of repre- 
sentation as not on the same sublunary plane, 
but in place of things? 

How long will we continue searching for that 
something else, that something more which is 
assumed to escape, to be beyond, the means of 
representation? But it has been representation, 
those very means, which have allowed us to 
make such an assumption. It has been represen- 
tation which has afforded us a presence beyond, 
indeed before, representation. I walk in the sun. 
I can say that the shadows before me, moving as I 
walk, represent or signify my presence. But only 
if there is representation, only if those shadows 
do ‘represent’ will the presence be. It has always 
been representation which has afforded us that 
whole presence — the referent, the represented — 
beyond representation. And this has only been 
so by attributing representation, my shadow and 
my human self, with an absence, a lacking 
presence. 

The whole presence which ‘my’ shadow serves 
to represent can only be posited in terms of a 
certain mode of absence. My shadow simul- 
taneously exhibits the lack of ‘my’ presence and 
also by way of absence stands for its presence. 
And then, I can only have the assurance of my 
presence if I fear the lack of that presence. 
(Think of the dread inspired by the existence of a 
shadow which refers to no-one, nothing.) I can 
only become a whole or full presence in the nega- 
tive terms of (the fear of) the loss or lack of such 
presence which my shadow stands for. My god! 
how much longer will we allow ourselves to be 
tyrannised by the fear of the loss or lack of that 
which makes us whole (human) presences? 

Only by attributing representation with a 
lack, only by taking a representation, a photo- 
graph, as playing an incomplete part, a part-of 
which has something missing, hence a part- 
object or fragment, is it possible for representa- 
tion to represent. Indeed, only by attributing 
something with a lack, an absence or loss, is it 
possible for it to signify. 

Assigned a lack, the representational part 
refers to something more and what could be more 
than the part but the whole. The photograph 
taken as a part-of or fragment, as a detachable 
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part, allows for the assumption that it has de- 
parted from something; it allows us to conclude 
that it has an origin or referent, a something 
which comes ‘first’ and that this is none other 
than a unity, totality or whole. By way of lack the 
parts stand for, signify or refer to, the whole. 
The parts afford the vision of the whole — an 
extra-dimension beyond representation. (No 
matter how distant the whole appears, the 
fragment brings its presence into perspective.) 
Withdrawn from the parts, creating a lack, the 
whole, in the name of its absence, totalizes the 
parts and so forms a constellation of which it is 
not part. (Has this not always been god’s strategy 
— the strategy of the master?) 

There has never been anything wholly whole 
about the whole; it depends upon lack of 


completeness. If we did not fear the lack 
exhibited by the part or fragment, if we did not 
feel moved to seek something more and over- 
come this lack, then, would not that extra- 
dimension lose its primary depth? Would not the 
whole be taken as a part which is produced 
alongside other parts of which it neither totalises 
nor makes into a fragmented body? 

Are we still to abide by the rule of lack which 
makes things signify or represent? Do we want 
our photographs and images to be ruled by this 
lack? Do we feel that we only desire because we 
lack? Are we to sadly take our work, our experi- 
ments with umages, or politics come to that, as 


substitutes which ‘stand for’ the lack of the 
whole. Piety towards the whole keep us en- 
trenched in those sterile reductionist enter- 
prises; it makes our politics sad. How much 
longer are we to allow ourselves, our bodies and 
actions, our politics and sexuality —all the breaks 
and parts that we make, to be tyrannized or 
haunted by the fear of the lack of the whole? To 
assume ‘fragmentation’ is to remain beholden to 
that deceptive absent whole. Shouldn’t we ask: 
what do we overlook and turn away from when 
we fear a lack and feel moved to seek the whole 
behind or beyond the parts? 

If we no longer fear the absence of the whole 
with the part, if we no longer believe in a pri- 
mordial whole or totality which has been 
shattered or a final totality that awaits us at some 
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future date, doesn’t the issue of representation 
become an issue of the movement of parts which 
are neither fragments, nor in themselves, 
wholes? 

(Even our very modern ‘endless play of the 
signifier’, which appears to defy or mock a whole 
beyond representation, is only a tenable line, 
only capable of such defiance, within the terms 
(the logic) of representation which no matter 
how much we attempt to refine or re-define, or 
be very ‘specific’ about, still requires something 
else ‘beyond’.) 

So if the photographic image (indeed, all that 
which has been summoned to play a representa- 
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horizontal assemblage, movement of parts? And 
without recourse to the whole — the one that by 
way of the creation of lack subsumes the parts 
and their particularity such that they always 
come to return to ‘the same’, doesn’t it become a 
question of the diversity, the differences, of the 
parts which come to form a_ particular 
assemblage? 

An assemblage of parts? A question of a body 
where the organisation of parts or ‘organs’ are 
neither circumscribable in terms of a beginning, 
middle and end, nor delineable in terms of the 
outside and the inside. 

Think of the diverse parts with which a photo- 
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tional part — which includes not only images and 
concepts but also politics and ideology) ceases to 
have a secure or definitive reference point, if 
such parts no longer univocally designate or are 
determined by one thing beyond themselves, 
then can the terms of representation still apply? 
If a representation ceases to have any reference 
to anything beyond representation, if it no 
longer signifies something else beyond itself, 
doesn’t representation collapse? 

Without recourse to a whole referent as a 
primary depth beyond representation, indeed, 
without recourse to a global theory or ‘rational’ 
(dogmatic) political programme which pro- 
nounces to the world that it and only it grasps the 
whole reality, doesn’t the issue of representation 
fall flat, spread out and become a question of the 


graph connects. (Think of the diverse parts with 
which this magazine connects.) Is there any one 
thing that makes photography whole? (Is this 
magazine part of a whole; does this magazine 
lack a whole?) To know the whole it is required 
that it is embraced from beginning to middle and 
end; it must be known where it starts and stops; 
it must be known what to include as intrinsic and 
what to exclude as extrinsic. To know the whole 
it must be embraced completely. But where on 
earth, or heaven come to that, do we ever find the 
whole? Not even I, not even this body, not even 
that organism, that organisation of parts and 
organs, is the whole. A constellation rather, of 
particular parts: an assemblage which is formed 
and transformed only by way of the partiality 
and openness of parts to other parts. 

No part can ever stand alone; it takes a 
multiplicity of parts to produce a specific part. A 
question of the side-ways connection of parts; 
the openness and partiality of parts to other 
parts; and the relations or ‘lines’ which are 
proffered by the breaking of parts into other 
parts. A question of open rings and partial lines. 
There is no one thing that entitles photography 
to be called whole. But this is not to presume a 
fragmented body. Think of a politics which is 
particular, which is neither tyrannized nor 
totalized by some greater part which claims to be 
the whole. 

Think of the photographic or electronic image 
when it is no longer defined by what it represents 
or signifies (lacks) but rather by its power to 
affect and be affected. A question, then, of what 
is a part capable of; what does it cause to move, 
to break, to flow. Linguistic parts, economic 
parts, technological parts, human parts. . . 
music . . . money. . . think of the diversity of 
parts and lines which form the assemblage of the 
photo-graphic image. Think of the play between 
motion and e/motion. Think of lines breaking 
into other lines. Think of parts moving/ 
affecting/effecting other parts. Think of when 
the question of desire is not excluded from 
technological or political movements. 

Each of us enters into and becomes many 
assemblages. I can never stand alone. There is no 
one thing that makes me a completely organised 
human, or feminine, whole — that replete 
organism has always been god’s organisation. | 
cannot claim to speak for others; to represent 
their interests. I can no more make that claim 
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than this ‘I’ can claim to represent a whole or 
totality presumed as me — as if this ‘I’ were some 
extension, some detachable part of myself 
whereby myself may be projected and repre- 
sented in the world. Admittedly, as an extended 
part, as part-of and hence incomplete, this ‘T 
becomes an instrumental part which affords the 
vision of a complete whole. But a lack will have 
then been introduced and I will remain caught in 
its vicious circle, 

Whilst I take technology, or the machine — the 
camera, the telephone, the computer — as an 
extended or detachable part of a human whole 
(whilst I take the human to be whole), whilst I 
take the lines of communication and knowledge 
as instruments or media along which the human 
whole may be projected or represented will I not 
always be returned to lack? Will I not remain 
haunted and depleted by the fear of the lack of 
the (human) whole? Whilst I take the camera... 
the telephone . . . the computer as part-of and 
hence incomplete, I am always brought back to 
that double-edged vision (fear) of the lack of the 
whole. Either it is a final totality which awaits us 
at some future date (such extended parts allow us 
to project and journey towards that end ~ our 
‘progressive’, teleological future), or it is a 
totality which has been destroyed or lost (the 
parts grow larger and larger, more and more 
detached and independent, such that the human 
whole becomes completely lacking - our 
‘dreaded’ automaton future). 

Even that perfect ‘I’, that seemingly straight- 
forward line is a partial line: an open ring, 
ringing always with other parts of lines: a 
component part co-functioning with other parts. 
Think of when the whole is taken as a part which 
is produced alongside other parts. Think of 
when lines of communication . . . the camera... 
the telephone . . . the computer, are no longer 
defined as extensive parts, as parts-of, which 
lead us back to representation and lack, but 
rather as component parts which affect and are 
affected by other parts. A question then of 
mapping the partial lines which affect and effect, 
horizontally, the formation of assemblages. 

No, it is not a question of what a‘line’ repre- 
sents, rather it is a question of what is caused to 
break, to flow. And then to ask. What to 
interrupt? What to break? By what means? With 
what part? To slow things down? To speed 
things up? What is made to stand still? What 
flows? What is stopped, blocked or prevented? 
What is curtailed? What is robbed of its e/ 
affectivity by way of the introdution of lack? 
What becomes larger and more heavy by way of 
the introduction and the creation of the fear of 
lack? What line to break? Where? What are the 
risks? What desires are at stake? What are the 
conditions which affect and effect the movement 
of parts? Are they fast? Are they slow? Are they 
so small that their e/affectivity is barely felt? 

We cannot ignore the movements of tech- 
nology. It’s not a matter of constructing a space 
alongside, as if there was some ‘other’ side where 
we would not be touched by technology. And it 
is not a matter of thinking that only massive 
movements are capable of effecting changes 
within assemblages. The movement of particles, 
‘molecular’ movements, as some would say, are 
just as crucial and pertinent, even if their move- 
ment is barely felt, in the (trans)formation of 
assemblages. The macro cannot be divorced 
from the micro. Is it not the fear of the lack of the 
whole which makes us feel that ‘small’ move- 
ments are ineffective, or not worth the effort? 
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Isn’t it the fear of the lack of the whole which 
leaves us feeling negative; feeling, that is, that no 
matter what we do on an everyday ‘small’ or 
‘local’ level, it does not add up to very much at 
all, that it has no whole meaning? 

There is no sovereign whole meaning: no one 
message going down the line. And anyway, who 
can tell in advance precisely what direction a line 
will take. It is a question of experimentation and 
taking risks. A question of many strategies. Do 
we still believe in a master plan? Are the light- 
lines of the photo-graphic or electronic image 
directed by one ultimate source which in ruling 
draws all toward one ultimate goal? Even the 
most ruling of lines is not master and guardian of 
all its lines; the path which leads straight from 
the beginning to the end is always breaking into 
another line; it is always becoming another 
partial line. Even light’s lines are partial: are they 
not comprised of so many fast particles? And as 
for a hole — that gaping sign of an absence: is it 
not sO many particles moving faster than the 
speed of light? 

There has never been anything particularly 
straightforward in connection with the lines of 
communication and knowledge. There is 
nothing wholly straightforward in connection 
with the formation of assemblages. But this is 
not to assume that ‘anything goes’. On the 
contrary: each assemblage, be this called photo- 
graphy or art or politics or journalism or 
industry, be this called human or animal or both, 
carries with it its own bias, its own partiality and 
desires, its own options for the selection of other 
parts, its own risks and dare I say, its own ‘black 
holes’. In short: the conditions which make the 
formation of an assemblage possible, or should I 
say probable. But this is not to say that these 
conditions are a higher counterpart to that which 
is e/affected or ‘conditioned’. Rather, it is to take 
the relation between the condition and condi- 
tioned as that which moves across parts: a 
connection which is formed horizontally 
between parts. Which is to say that the 
conditions which make for the (trans)formation 
of assemblages are always open to being 
e/affected from another side. 

A question, then, of not vertically dividing up 
assemblages in terms of the conditions and the 
conditioned, the cause and the effect, but rather, 
a question of mapping the horizontal connec- 
tions and relations between parts. 

If we no longer want to deposit our lives and 
actions in the banks of negativity and lack, do we 
not have to question the particular e/affectivity 
of parts rather than merely accept or reject 
(which in the end amounts to the same thing) 
‘universal’ wholes? Do we not have to question 
that vertical division of the world into two 
planes: an above and below, an infrastructure 
and a superstructure, a plane of the real reality 
and a plane of the (true or false) representations 
of that reality? Do we not have to strategically 
say that there is no ‘whole’ or universal photo- 
graphy, no photography or technology in itself, 
but that rather, the photographic (or the techno- 
logical) is at the crossroads of all kinds of 
formations and transformations? Indeed, do we 
not have to say that the same goes for those 
seemingly heavy universal wholes, namely 
capitalism and patriarchy, which thrive on, and 
are always willing to supply, a lack? 


Yve Lomax 
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New Technologies: A Variety of Discourses 


Lightlines . . . British Telecom fibre optical cable 


Phil Reevell 


‘In London today Mr Akio Morita, the Chairman 
and Co-Founder of Sony Corporation, demon- 
strated the company’s announced revolutionary 
video still picture camera, MAVICA, and made 
comparisons with Daguerre’s invention in 1839 of 
the conventional camera itself. 

MAVICA does not employ film, but instead 
translates visual images into electronic signals which 
are then recorded onto a small magnetic disk called a 
MAVIPAK, and because it uses no film there is no 
need for the developing and printing processes which 
are essential to conventional photography. 

The MAVICA system ts the latest technological 
breakthrough from Sony to incorporate the 
company’s foremost expertise — electromagnetics. 
This technology was demonstrated by the company 
as long ago as 1950 when Sony marketed the first 
magnetic audio tape and tape recorders in Japan, 
and ts at the heart of the company’s distinguished 
history of technological innovation in electronics. 

MAVICA has many features which the con- 
ventional camera does not have; 

The recorded pictures can be viewed immediately on 
aTV set. 

Image signals on the MAVIPAK can be transmitted 
over a telephone line. 

MAVICA can be used as a handy colour video 
camera when connected to portable or other VTRs. 
Continuous recording of 10 pictures per second can 
be obtained. Speeds of up to 60 pictures per second 
will be possible in the future. 

Through electronic means the user can produe a 
composite picture or easily control the colour tone. 
Sull pictures taken by MAVICA can be easily 
dubbed onto a videotape so that the user can produce 
video albums. 

Since the invention of the conventional camera by 
Daguerre of France more than 140 years ago, there 
has been no fundamental change in the concept and 
technology of photography in which images are 
recorded on film through chemical reactions. The still 
camera has seen some improvements over the years, 
including the change from dry plate to film, to use of 
electronics in certain parts and the reduction in size 
and weight but it has always required chemical 
processes 

Sony’s MAVICA system replaces such chemical 
processes with an electromagnetic system.’ Publicity 
release from Sony Corporation, 24 March, 1982. 


Mavica system 


It has to be said that MAVICA is not yet for 
sale. But it will be —just as home video recorders, 
video disc players and personal computers are 
now widely available. The principle behind the 
Sony publicity’s enthusiasm is in keeping with 
various technological developments. The 
MAVICA is a dramatic new addition to the 
steadily growing list of mass-produced consumer 
equipment concerned with visual images. As 
such it forges a connection between two 
activities that had seemed separated — electronic 
video equipment and the traditional chemical 
craft of photography. Regarded commercially it 
means Sony considers itself to be part of the 
photography business, just as 3M, for example, 
sees itself in the video business. 

Technology is on the move. In particular the 
technology of image recording and creation is on 
the move towards mass production and greater 
sophistication. Just as the miniaturisation of 
video equipment places it in the same league as 
personalised audio equipment, like the 
Walkman, so the reconstituting of video record- 
ing equipment in the shape of a 35mm camera 
puts it into the photographic world. Technically 
there are only cosmetic reasons for the MAVICA 
to look like a camera. Sony simply feel that it 
should be seen to be one. 

The technology of photography is, as the Sony 
publicity pointed out, well established. The 
newer technologies of video and computer image 
making are far less well established. But the two 
key factors that distinguish them and make them 
relevant to photography are origination and 
distribution. New methods of originating images 
are being introduced, primarily in television and 
feature film production. New methods of 
recording and displaying images are being mass 
produced. Likewise new systems for distribut- 
ing images are coming into operation, such as 
satellites and cable TV. 

Whether these technologies represent a threat 
to the photographer in the street or the studio 
remains an open question. Jobs, images and 
messages are inextricably bound up in the 
developing technologies — but the balance 
between losses and gains is one that has only just 
begun to be assessed. For the present, in order to 
hold a rein on the relevance of new technologies 
it is worth concentrating on three aspects; video 
disc, video distribution and computer-generated 


Video 


images. Each one has scarcely settled into its own 
groove, but all three are indicative of how things 
are shaping up. 


Video disc 


The video disc is the size of an audio LP but 
stores 54,000 still frames. The disc revolves at 
high speed and displays on a TV screen either 
moving sequences or still images, each of which 
can be individually accessed. The images are 
read by a laser. At present video discs playback 
only, with the content of the disc being recorded 
on videotape before being made into a master 
disc then duplicated. Plans do exist for a record- 
ing version but it has yet to make an appearance. 

Video disc itself has scarcely made much of an 
appearance. It has been around in concept since 
the invention of television but has had slight 
success with the public in America since 1978 or 
in this country since June 1982. Compared with 
the video tape recorder it has made litie 
impression. 

Outside the home it is regarded as a potent 
medium. In particular the 54,000 still frames per 
side are seen as a considerable library. Some 
computer companies have seen it as a way of 
storing visual information to complement the 
text and graphics they can already store in their 
computer memories. Others have seen advan- 
tages in having a large store of frames, each one 
individually accessible by its own frame number. 
Much interest has been shown by US military/ 
institutional users. The bureaucratic potential of 
having a compact and accurate visual filing 
system has not been overlooked. 

‘The non-entertainment (industrial, educa- 
tional, military, government, business) use of 
video disc today has grown remarkably in less 
than two years. Video disc was long sought as a 
system that would allow rapid duplication of 
audio visual material. Film and slide duplication 
require laboratory processing time; videotape 
must be duplicated in real time; but video disc is 
moulded and stamped like a phonograph record. 
Video disc would bring the economies of scale of 
the printing business to the television world.’ 
There are some who would agree with this 
Pioneer publicity statement and point to the 
photographic world as well. 

When allied with a micro-computer the 
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permutations for using video disc make it more 
than a simple filing system for still images. Using 
the frame numbers it is possible to access the 
images in a random fashion. Viewing material 
then becomes non-linear — unlike broadcast tele- 
vision programmes, or even videotape pro- 
grammes which have to be watched from start to 
finish. The temporal sequence can be deter- 
mined by the user, rather than the provider. 
Consequently a pattern formed by the rigours of 
television production is challenged by videodisc. 
The economics of video disc have not become 
particularly attractive. Only major companies 
and organizations have been able to produce 
anything other than feature films or special pro 
grammes. In the UK, the only way to use video 
disc, other than in the home, is to go to America 
for production. But in the course of the next 
year, video disc for storage and non-entertain- 
ment uses will become more widely available. 


Video distribution 

Video recording by broadcasters has made it 
possible for them to organize tightly packed 
schedules of television. Video recording by 
others gives access to programme production, 
but when that can be recorded onto convenient 
half-inch cassettes it also gives access to wide- 
spread distribution since there are now three 
million VCRs in homes in this country. In the 
short time since video became a popular form of 
home entertainment, the means of programme 
production and distribution have swiftly become 
dominated by existing entertainment giants, like 
Thorn EMI or the Hollywood majors. Neverthe- 
less, despite industry self-regulation and the 
occasional court action, video itself has remained 
noticeably free from regulatory control. The free 
exchange of video material remains substantially 
intact. 

Production itself can range from renting a 
home video camera and portable recorder for 
about £50 a week, to various levels of 
complexity. Better picture quality, more flexi- 
bility in editing and the addition of special 
effects can all be had, depending on the budget. 
While there is no comparison between the cost of 
a single photograph and an entire video produc- 
tion, the initial cost of production is sufficiently 
low for it to be attractive to well-organized 
groups. The independent element in Channel 
Four’s schedule shows just that. Likewise, 
independent production has been stimulated by 
the channel’s funding of video workshops. 

There has been the occasional attempt to put 
together the reduced production bill with ease of 
distribution. Video magazines compile existing 
material with some specially shot footage. 
‘Rewind’ assembled pop promos and other acts, 
while the more cultish ‘Vidzine’ put together 
video art with promos. Both achieved produc- 
tion and distribution outside of broadcasting. 

A further encouragement for this kind of 
production is to be found in the relaxation of 
control on cable television. After several major 
but flawed reports, the government is pressing 
ahead to expand cable television beyond its 
current function of relaying broadcast channels 
to areas where reception is poor. As many as 30 
new channels will bring an enormous churning 
mass of programmes onto the screen. Some will 
carry news, some textual information, some 
popular programmes and feature films, some 
local channels. All will vastly expand television’s 
scope to deliver pictures. 
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Parallel with the development of cable has 
been the introduction of new telephone network 
capacity, a process that has been brought 
forward by the government’s enthusiasm for 
cable TV. The telephone that today carries 
voices and the odd picture will tomorrow be 
more amenable to vision. New types of cable 
using optical fibre and transmission techniques 
using bursts of digital information will make it 
possible to transmit the large amount of infor- 
mation required to send pictures quickly down 
telephone lines. This process is already in action, 
to some extent, as Prestel, where pages of infor- 
mation from a central computer are sent down 
telephone lines to television terminals. The next 
addition to that service is to be Picture Prestel. 
As a means of distributing visual information the 
telephone line is beginning to open up. 


Computer graphics 


Prestel pages are one form of a computer graphic 
system although a fairly primitive one. Another 
is the arcade game, or the display from a home 
computer, or the opening sequence of the Nine 
O’Clock News, or parts of Walt Disney’s Tron. 
Computer image making is quite widespread. 
The computer has the ability to create pictures 
by defining areas of the screen with shapes or 
colours. Using a method of plotting co- 
ordinates, or of arranging individual points on 
the screen — pixels — it is capable of displaying 
coloured drawings. Models can be stored in its 
memory and then viewed from whichever angle 
is desired. Alternatively, a picture can be drawn 
from scratch, using a digitising tablet and key- 
board. Existing pictures can be entered into the 
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computer via a video camera, and then manipu- 
lated by the operator. 

Computer graphics may appear to be in its 
infancy but has been under scrutiny since the 
early 1960s. Only in recent years has equipment 
and software become widely available to people 
other than the military/institutional users who 
pioneered its development. The latest phase has 
seen it adopted by television stations and film 
producers. Meanwhile the appearance of the 
cheap micro-computer with colour graphics has 
made it possible for almost anyone to create 
simple computer pictures. 

The significance of the computer lies in the 
intermediary stage it creates between the object 
and its representation. When a picture is repre- 
sented digitally it exists only as information 
within the computer. Its creation and manipula- 
tion depends on the computer’s power and the 
ability of the software to make graphics. The 
user can form entirely new images — since the 
computer is responsible for displaying the infor- 
mation it is given. Or the user can enter an exist- 
ing image and turn it into something new. The 
finished picture is then displayed on a screen or 
plotted on paper, or onto cels for animation 
under a rostrum camera or shot as 35mm slides, 
or transferred to videotape. 

The computer is now used with feature films, 
television, business graphics, academic 
research, book covers, brochure illustrations, 
posters and other visual design work. Its intro- 
duction in these areas can mean a threat to the 
traditional jobs of graphic artists. It can also 
mean that new functions are brought into being 
— not surprisingly there is a shortage of trained 
computer graphics programmers. 


Computer graphics is the production of 
images with tools that have not previously been 
available. Massive computing power from main- 
frame computers is required to produce some 
forms of computer animation. But computer 
graphic slides can be created on small micro- 
computer systems where the slide is simply shot 
off a monitor screen. The best computer images 
being produced in this country tend however to 
be produced at the relatively small number of 
specialist facilities that are now working in the 
area. 

Most systems were developed for specific 
applications, such as simulating space voyages or 
for simulated flight for training pilots, or for 
making charts and graphs more cheaply and 
quickly than by conventional artwork. Now they 
have been adopted by others and equipment for 
artists is being manufactured, such as the picture 
manipulation effects and painting techniques 
used to rotate, zoom and colour pictures in tele- 
vision production. In television the spread of 
computer graphics has only just begun, and out- 
side it has made only a few tentative steps. 

But the function of computers in assembling 
pictures relates to ideas of how things are per- 
ceived. Researchers and artists using computer 
graphics are exploring not only the way the 
computer can make a image but also how that 
can explain the way it is understood. Sur- 
prisingly few photographers are taking part in 
that process. Although sitting at a computer 
keyboard or digitising tablet for hours may seem 
a long way from clutching a 35mm camera, the 
intention is the same. To create a picture. But so 
far, cameras pointed at video monitors seems to 
be the extent of photographic involvement in the 


new technology. 

Sull pictures generated by computer and 
moving pictures recorded or distributed elec- 
tronically are sneaking into areas traditionally 
demarcated as photographic. Broadcasting 
regards developments in new video technology 
for digital production and cable/satellite tech- 
nology for programme distribution as a 
formidable change. Outside of broadcasting, 
picture storage, manipulation and distribution is 
breaking new ground. In total, new types of 
images are being constructed and new ways of 
seeing them found. Much of it is being done 
under the aegis of large international manu- 
facturers of hardware or programmes — Sony, 
Philips, Walt Disney — but the ramifications of 
mass-produced video equipment, mass distri- 
buted images, and artificially created pictures 
touch on the lives of every individual in a visual 
culture. The influence of one aspect, worldwide 
television news gathering via satellites, has yet to 
be fully assessed — so the influx of more still and 
moving pictures, with textual and graphic infor- 
mation, has much further to go before it is 
assimilated. The cultural consequences of 
today’s technological developments are plainly 
visual — but it is anyone’s guess what else besides 
that. 
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letting you know knowledge 
turned over signs: turned over 
minds 

the everyday turning over 
history coming up: coming over 
new look in a flicker 

making mind easy 

truth comes closer 

all distances are crossed 

minds in view . . . the closing down 
of view 

world apart: information order 
apart order 

everywhere the same line 

the otherness invasion poised 
in fear and threat 

dead look is held. 


Jonathan Miles 


Marianne: ‘Okay I'll tell. In one hour there are 
three thousand, six hundred seconds. In one 
day, that makes around a hundred thousand. In 
an average life, that makes about two hundred 
and fifty milliards of seconds. Since we have 
known each other, we have been with each other 
for about a month. If we add that up, that means 
I have seen you only for one or two million 
seconds out of the two hundred and fifty 
milliards which makes up your life. That’s not 
very much. So it doesn’t surprise me that we 
don’t know who we are...” 

(from Pierrot Le Fou by Jean-Luc Godard) 


Temporal and Spatial Maps 


A new technological revolution? I scan my 
shelves and dip into books for definitions and 
explanations. ‘Each emerging civilization brings 
with it not merely change in how people handle 
time in daily life but also change in their mental 
maps of time. The Third Wave is redrawing 
these temporal maps.’ Alvin Toffler defines the 
Agricultural Revolution as the First Wave, the 
Industrial Revolution as the Second Wave, and 
this, the Information Revolution as the “Third 
Wave’. The phrase ‘Post-Industiral Society’ and 
with it the notion of ‘the end of ideology’ which is 
more commonly used was first introduced by 
Daniel Bell. Taking up Bell’s ideas, Zbignew 
Brzezinski, in his book Between Two Ages, out- 
lined the way in which the medium of advanced 
information technology and the transnationals 
who control it, are increasingly shaping a new 
global culture beyond the given nation states. 
“We are entering an age’, he says ‘in which tech- 
nology and especially electronics — hence my 
neologism ‘technetronic’ — are increasingly 
becoming the principal determinates of social 
change...’ 


Voice: ‘The room is global now. Yes, the 
planning and distribution of goods is now fully 
global. We are all linked together by millions of 
both visible and invisible lines. Yesterday's 
slogan “One World” is now a reality with the 
arrival of the “Information Age”. Political 
systems might differ, but increasingly the new 
reality of technology is superseding the effects of 
this difference. A wholly new global culture is 
only just over the horizon. Everyone will be 
equal participants. This culture is approximately 
American, low brow and English speaking.’ 


Perspective 


Image: An advertisement for the Mitsubishi 
Corporation uses a _ fragment’ from 
Michelangelo’s ‘Creation’, There are many other 
advertisements using Renaissance imagery. The 
text states, ‘The Renaissance. A decisive turn in 
historical evolution, witnessing the end of the 
Middle Ages and the beginning of modern 
tumes. The Nations of the world are today 
witnessing another decisive turn in history — the 
emergence of a new era of economic inter- 
dependence. . . . There is a common notion 
underlying these conceptual framings, notably 
that it is ideas that transform the world. The 
ascendency in the use of computers is the 
demonstrable proof of this. For Jacques 
Maisonrouge of IBM, international business ‘has 
introduced rationality into international and 
human relations and has reduced the emotional 
and haphazard elements of life.’ Behind such a 
vision is the idealised unification of reason and 
technology. 


Science Fiction 


Alpha 60: ‘Nor is there in the so-called capitalist 
world, or communist world, any malicious 
intent to suppress men through the power of 
ideology or materialism, but only the natural aim 


of all organsations to increase their rational 
structures.’ In the words of a character called 
Dickson the ideal in Alphaville is ‘a pure tech- 
nocracy . . . an entirely technical society . . . like 
those of ants and termites.’ Alphaville represents 
a society fully beyond politics and history. An 
eternal present reigns and is ‘the form of all life.’ 
If people live in a carefree or indifferent way it is 
because they live without both remembrance 
and anticipation. They are without conscience. 
Those who display emotion are eliminated as 
subversives as it is emotion, poetry and 
conscience that are alone capable of calling the 
logical organization of Alpha 60 into question. 
(from Alphaville by Jean-Luc Godard) 


Silence and Implosion 


The theologian Teilhard de Chardin spoke of 
how man ‘came silently into the world’. Today a 
vast complex web of technological objects and 
circuits extends our nervous and perceptual 
systems, It is in this atmospheric complex of 
bleeps... whirls... buzzes... clicks. . . alarms 

. buzzes that Michel Foucault talks about ‘the 
death of man’, This theme, alongside concepts 
of ‘the implosion of the social’, ‘the end of 
history’ ‘future dread’, silence and disappear- 
ance haunt contemporary political writing. 

‘We live in a whirl of proliferating information 
and shrinking sense’ says Jean Baudrillard. He is 
moved to say that although every majority has 
not always been silent, it is so today by defini- 
tion. He continues on this theme, ‘silent and 
withdrawn, the masses are no longer a subject 
(certainly not of history); they can no longer pass 
through the political mirror-stage nor the cycle 
of imaginary representation.’ For Baudrillard 
this dissolution of the political subject shatters 
conventional political discourses and creates a 
new, social logic based on the masses refusing 
confered structure and meaning. 


Voice; ‘All this talk about sitting in front ofa TV 
screen watching a video film or playing around 
with a home computer. In a few years time all of 
this nonsense will have sorted itself out and we 
will be back to normal. The sky is still the same 
sky, the earth the same earth, so. . . .” 

Everything is becoming visible in a new way. 
The earth shrinks rapidly and we are squeezed 
together, equated into an instantaneous grid co- 
ordinated by mega-computers linked to eyes in 
space, in the sky, over the city and on the street. 
‘The police possess the privilege of having access 
to knowledge superior to other organs of the 
State, making it possible to gain insight into 
abnormal forms of behaviour and detect 
structures in society. . . . The police force of the 
future will be a different once, one of the higher 
level, one with a sanitary function for society’ 
comments a high-ranking German police officer, 
Horst Herold. 


Voice: ‘Everyone knows that scenario . . 
centralized computers . . . big brother police 
society... fear. . obedience to tyranny... but 
things don’t evolve in such obvious ways 
especially once they have been written. To make 
a picture of anything requires so many qualifi- 
cations, otherwise it becomes a parody of some- 
thing else.’ 


‘Furrows of Death’ 


The ever realizing rationalization of the world, 
with all of its metaphors of cleansing, purifica- 
tion and clarification has lost any persuasive hold 
over vision. It is merely an all seeing entity that 
computes its own reduplication based on 
command models. The world, in the words of 
Heidegger, merely appears as ‘an object open to 
the attacks of calculative thought.’ Rational 
abstraction, division and separation although 
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seemingly value-free on the level of structural 
motifs mutate into the deep codes of society by 
governing the perceptual structures. Blake per- 
ceived the Enlightenment’s division of mind and 
matter as not only the basis of a technology that 
would realize itself only through domination but 
more importantly the world would be as a conse- 
quence stripped of its poetic and symbolical 
raiment creating a death culture. 

‘The visions of Eternity, by reason of narrowed 
perceptions, 

Are become weak Visions of Time and Space, 
fixed into furrows of death, 

Till deep dissimulation is the only defense an 
honest man has left.’ 


Les nouveaux circuits de diffusion 


‘Disappearance is our Future’ 


The technology of war, as the centre and avant- 
garde of the production complex, subordinates 
civil society as a structure of its own develop- 
ment. As the generals organize their dreams of 
remote controlled, electronic warfare into 
computer assisted scenarios of efficient destruc- 
tion so do industrialists form their visions of 
remote controlled factories. “The post-Vietnam 
era, which also coincides with the end of the first 
phase in the conquest of space, has seen the large 
US electronics and aerospace multinationals 
engaging in the “civilization” of the advanced 
techniques of “electronic warfare’. Thanks to 
the social application of these techniques “‘in the 
service of mankind” the computerisation of civil 
society is under way’, states the Chilean Armand 
Mattelart. For Paul Virilio it is the existence of a 
state within the state with its dissuasive ideology 
of security that forms the heart of the governing 
real politic. As the distinction between civil and 
military is blurred, civil society becomes ‘hollow’ 
and without meaning. ‘We are moved from the 
state to the pure state, which is the result of pure 
war, that is the intensity of the means of destruc- 
tion. The capitalist and communist ideologies 
are themselves in the process of being super- 
ceded by this vision of the world. The real enemy 
today is less external than internal: our own 
armaments, our own scientific power, which in 
reality promote the end of our own society.’ 


Blips and Blurs 


If in the words of Brzezinski instant ‘communi- 
cations are already creating something akin to a 
global nervous system’ then the recipients of this 
unification are being loaded with a sequence of 


almost unbearable messages. Yet this overload- 
ing process is itself counteracted by the way tele- 
vision ‘in particular contributes to a blurred, 
much more impressionist . . . attitude to world 
affairs’. (Brzezinski) We are living in what 
Toffler describes as ‘blip culture’ — ‘Instead of 
receiving long, related “strings” of ideas, 
organized or synthesized for us, we are increas- 
ingly exposed to short, modular blips of informa- 
tion — ads, commands, theories, shreds of news, 
truncated bits and blobs that refuse to fit neatly 
into our pre-existing mental files,’ Beyond the 
notions of simultaneous cultural unification and 
fragmentation the conceptual boundaries that 
demarcate society and culture and the various 
levels within them, such as high and low culture 
are themselves being eroded and blurred. 
Baudrillard, in discussing the way in which 
infor- mation devours both communication and 
the social itself through the process of staging it, 
concludes that ‘both the social and communi- 
cation function in a closed circuit like a decoy 
which assumes the power of a myth. Faith in the 
existence and value of information is confirmed 
by that tautological proof that the system pro- 
vides of itself, by reduplicating, through the 
medium of signs, a reality that is in fact indis- 
coverable, chimeral.’ It is with this ‘hyper- 
reality of communications’ that underlies much 
of the concern of recent cultural strategies with 
simulation, re-staging, ‘spectacle’ and plagiariz- 
ing, for it is through such devices that the 
phantom like nature of contemporary (hyper) 
reality can be revealed or in some way short- 
circuited. 

The idea of a system based on dualities of 
subject and object, real and imaginary, medium 
and message, inside and outside, is close to 
dissolution along with all the ideological media- 
tions necessary to presume the distinctions. 
There can be no perspective, no focal point, no 
subject only the mutant circularity of ‘infor- 
mation’ space. 

ALPHA 60: ‘Everything has been said. At 
least as long as words don’t change their 
meanings and meanings their words . . . The 
meaning of words and of expressions is no longer 
grasped. One isolated word or an isolated detail 
in a drawing can be understood. But the compre- 
hension of the whole escapes us. Once we know 
the number 1, we believe we know the number 
2, because 1 plus 1 makes 2. But we have 
forgotten that firstly we have to know the 
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meaning of “plus”. 
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New Wars 


Photos by Jo Chiles 


Location: The underground, East Berlin 


Die weltwerten Schrecken der vierziger Jahre scheinen vergessen 
Der Regen von gestem macht uns nicht nal, sagen viele 
Diese Abgestumpttheit ist es die wir zu bekdmplen haben ihr auberster Grad ist der Tod 


BERTOLT BRECHT 


The horrors of the forties seem to be forgotten/yesterday’s rain does not make us wet—say many/it’s apathy we 


have to fight, the ultimate condition of which is death. 


Reagan’s Peace Dove 
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In our sky birds shall fly, not NATO rockets 


The Time and The Energy 1982 


Photo-essay in seven parts for a theoretical journal 


The Closure 
of Guesswork 


Marie Yates 


It may seem a bit odd to talk about my work in 
the context of new technology, but I ask for your 
indulgence for just a moment. 

The work that I have been making recently, 
called ‘Fragments towards a dream of personal 
life. 1982’, deconstructs the ‘reality of woman’ as 
represented and defined by discourse. This con- 
tinuing theme explores how different registers of 
text and image operate to construct a multi- 
layered narrative in the reader's response. This 
construction can push (and deny) our changing 
identities into unities. Exploring this construc- 
tion offers a way of questioning the drive towards 
the fixed, the whole, the complete story and 
suggests the dream of partiality, of incoherence, 
where any completion can be negotiated as 
purely provisional. This provisionality can allow 
for the exigencies of desire, of exchange: a con- 
unuous movement of identification, question 
and shift (as in the Lacanian view) rather than 
constraints. 

The pleasure of the work for the reader (which 
includes myself) is the playfulness of meaning —a 
variety of stories and women. 

For some years my work has not been about 
consumption but about play, about the possi- 
bility of reading being active, equal and demo- 
cratic. This is a challenge to the dominant modes 
of consumption of any kind, particularly 
knowledge. ‘A code cannot be destroyed, only 
played off , said Roland Barthes. My approach is 
to undermine the idea of direct visual truths or 
knowledge; this has involved unearthing certain 
chains of signifiers in order to see their play, and 
offer different games. 

Now chasing these chains of signifiers engages 
with lived experience through their construction 
and play, not authenticating lived experience by 
any means (back to truth and authority there) 
but exploring how experience is framed by dis- 
course. The construction of counterpoints to 
representation involves offering possibilities for 
emancipation from the drive towards coherence 
between discourse/art and its object/experience, 

Images have always engaged with lived 
experience in a multiplicity of complex ways. 
Are we asking for engagement to be made 
simpler, more direct, obvious? Or more playful? 

In the discourse of feminism and psycho- 
analysis Parveen Adams recently asked, in a dis- 
cussion of personal life and social transformation 
in the context of Donzelot’s work, ‘Can interest 
and choice lead to alterations in the forms of live 
sexuality?”! and “The experience of the politics of 
feminism demonstrates that it is simply too easy 
to speak of changing images. If our sexualities 
are organised in a relation to images, that relation 
is certainly no simple one of recognition and 
acceptance. Sexuality is stubborn and exces- 
sive’. So it seems we are already playful. 

I was once asked what I thought of recent 
writing. I replied that I felt it could relate more to 
women’s experience in a specific way, and as I 
spoke I retreated from my words as they seemed 
to return me to the old Art and Real Life anec- 
dotes of coherence. What I am sure of is that 
struggle within art practices (a well-worn phrase) 
needs to consider criteria of appropriateness other 
than those of the visual, ie new images, and 
needs to assert its pertinence to given social con- 
ditions and discourses. The role of theory and 
discourse in journals like this can help, but as to 
legislating in advance or prescribing . . . 

I can barely remember treating images as 
somehow separate or different from reality. For 
me they recycle reality and fuse and change it but 


definitely not directly. However, as Victor 
Burgin says in a discussion of the politics of 
representation in the context of his own work, 
the imaginary which informs ‘real struggles’ 
remains unchanged by them; ‘We don’t simply 
inhabit a material reality, we simultaneously 
inhabit a psychic reality — the former in fact 
being “known” only by the latter’? (the 
phantasmic). Burgin goes on to emphasize that 
the politics of representation has to be concerned 
with the phantasmic, with the continuously 
shifting field of images haphazardly connected 
with reality. The politics of representation must 
also be concerned with the structure of pleasure 
and sexual differences — unchanged, that very 
structure guarantees the impossibility of basic 
social change on any level. 

The new technology’s facility to accelerate the 
consumption of reality suggests that an ecology 
of images (as Sontag suggested) will be even 
more crucial than it is today. Work which 
explores the operations of the phantasmic 
becomes an imperative in the potentially limit- 
less orgy of image production, where the produc- 
tion of any clear meanings by producer or reader 
alike will be at a premium. 

As to the positive possibilities of the new 
technology of image-making, it seems to me that 
artists have usually responded to technology 
with casual incompetence, revealing the myth of 
art production as a ‘modern’ culture in the first 
place. What computerised image-making may 
do is to further undermine that myth by offering 
a wider participation in image production, 

The consequences of the ability of the 
computer to produce images without an ‘origin 
is perhaps overestimated, but the facility for 
alteration, manipulation and change may prove 
pertinent to changing conditions of our 
experiences, of our ‘truths’. However, there can 
be no guarantees as to the effects of this. “Change 
to what?”, is still the vexed question. 

One can only hope with a kind of blind faith 
that the enabling facets of the new technology 
will establish more firmly the emancipatory 
power of the concept of reading, so that privilege 
and power cease to be associated with origin, or 
with originator but I have doubts . . . 

Earlier I spoke of the ‘democracy of reading’, 
because exchange, dialogue and penetration of 
work or image towards a productivity requires 
that the boundaries between the inside and out- 
side of the work be dissolved, for breaking and 
entering requires an acknowledgement of 
boundaries, of closures, and the alternative is as 
Jane Gallup so pleasurably puts it, ‘a way of 
getting more’ .? 
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On the left, pleasure and desire are largely unaddressed, despite a growing recognition of their 
importance for the development of a number of diverse practices. The separation of the visual and 
the textual in art discourses finds echo in the separation of pleasure and desire from politics and 
theory in other perhaps more vocal discourses. Laura Mulvey suggested that “desire born with 
language allows the possibility of transcending the instinctual and the imaginary” and maybe it is 


time to consider this. 


When watching moving images the visual codes manipulate the mechanisms of our pleasure to the 
perfect pitch of satisfaction by rapid shifts of emphasis of the look, from voyeuristic gaze to 
identification and back. The sound echoes the image to create a coherence which encloses us 


within these identifications and positionings. 


Current image production has developed counterpoint techniques to intervene in these 
mechanisms, and these practices are referred to in this work. It is therefore necessary to view the 
textual images as if they are moving across a screen with all the processes of pause, delay, repeat, 


relay and change implied. 


Photos by Anne McGeoch, AfterImage Ltd 
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On the Air on a Shoestring 


"I choose a form of life and I diffuse the kind of 
information connected with this form of life — that is 
all.’ (BIFO Radio Alice) 


The statement ‘From today painting is dead’ 
could well be adapted to photography in the face 
of the present flood of video into the leisure time 
pursuits of the nation. In the same way that 
painting incorporated and influenced photo- 
graphy then set off to develop new areas and 
possibilities of imagery, so photography has 
helped form video and will create new spaces and 
continue to be an integral part of these new 
image making techniques. 

It is possible to visualise an all-electronic 
future of the kind Bladerunner depicts, where 
even the billboards are animated and bellow 
their message to the inhabitants below. But is 
this extreme logical development not a form of 
paranoia. Technologies are always shaped by 
what preceded them and continue to develop 
with overlaps, retreats and lines of least 
resistance. It is precisely the development of new 
image making techniques that demands an 
enquiry into the relationship between film, 
television and photography as the basis of 
chemical or electronic processes becomes more 
biased in mass production and consumption 
terms towards electronics. The mechanisms of 
control which have been so agonised over with 
respect to the politics of representation, are 
entering a new phase with the vista of a panoptic, 
electronic police state, where the real is 
subservient to the represented which perhaps all 
of us, in some form or another, carry in our heads 
as a possible future. 


The problem is not either/or but how to 
engage in both photography and video. Broad- 
cast TV and video is currently the way most 
people consume images. It is important to 
develop within this framework as many initia- 
tives as possible to ensure that difference and 
critique is not further marginalized by the 
advent of satellite and cable TV. Groups of all 
kinds working with photography might well find 
video a flexible alternative to exhibitions for 
example. 

Several problems need to be faced imme- 
diately. It is more difficult to start video groups 
both financially and in terms of resources, equip- 
ment and skills. The lack of organized social 
viewing areas outside the home is another. 
Restrictive broadcasting regulations mean that 
legal battles will have to be fought and won. The 
audience/producer relationship is fundament- 
ally unequal, made more intransigent by years of 
viewing habits fostered by the national 
monopolies. Channel 4 may provide some space 
for innovative programming but still retains the 
basic broadcasting model, thereby suffering 
from the rigidity of audience expectations. 

Spaces do exist and more can be created, 
particularly if the trap of programmes designed 
as propaganda can be avoided. The temptation 
to pursue the concept of ‘oppositional practices’ 
is a real one and in my view can only lead to zero 
recepuon. An alternative model can be seen in 
the re-emergence of pirate radio stations which 
cater for a specific music audience (soul, funk, 
reggae, etc). These have sprung up from an 
audience’s desire to create more space for their 
music to be heard. It is this kind of dynamic that 


will enable new initiatives to flourish, where the 
audience is, in a sense, the producer in its 
relauionship to the consumption of the product. 
This leads us back to content: there is no reason 
why programming involving alternative cabaret, 
poetry, rock and a news service should not find a 
substantial audience in the big cities for 
example. It remains to be seen whether the new 
pirate video station will offer anything new or 
will merely parrot existing output. An ominous 
warning; look what happened to Radio London 
when it became the new face of Radio 1 —it even 
retained Tony Blackburn. 

An initiative was recently reported in 7ages 
Zeitung, the left wing daily newspaper in West 
Germany. The Amsterdam Squatters movement 
had begun to use the commercial cable TV net- 
work to broadcast their own material. They 
waited until the transmissions from West 
Germany end at 1.00am every night, then lined 
up their own transmitter to beam into the 
receiving dish, push over the test card and start 
up. The material broadcast ranges from informa- 
tion, news, videos from other squatters groups, 
women’s programmes and minority interest 
groups. The appropriation of the technology 
enables them to reach an enormous potential 
audience. There are certain legal problems, but 
the current position is a stand-off as long as the 
Squatters do not interrupt commercial trans- 
missions. 

There are other examples of such initiatives 
from our own native pirates and the recent CB 
battles to Radio Alice (now defunct) in Bologna 
and the plethora of private, some left, TV 
stations in Italy. 


Mike Hughes 


The stills above are from a new programme 
soon to be seen on Channel 4. They give some 
indication of an innovative approach to both 
content and imagery, somewhat different to the 
traditional coverage of Arts material on the other 
channels. The company is called AfterImage and 
is an independent video producer. Channel 4 
have funded them to produce a weekly, half- 
hour arts magazine programme starting in April. 
The slot will contain several short videos ranging 
from performance through rock to animated 
postcards. The material is adapted from work 
already produced by the artists to become a 
video piece. Afterimage work with the artist to 
effect this transformation. Using single camera 
techniques work originally intended for quite 
different viewing spaces becomes television. 
This is then assembled without using links, 
commentary or talking heads into the 
programme — devotees of context adjust your 
sets. The approach does withdraw a critical 
component from the programme but this is 
compensated for by allowing the work to stand 
for itself unmediated by the likes of Melvyn 
Bragg. Most of the work is not overtly political, 
but a good deal of previously marginalized, 
radical work is given an airing it would not other- 
wise have had. It remains to be seen how popular 
the programmes will be. They are often densely 
packed with information and Afterlmage hope 
that items will be collected on video cassette by 
the audience. The newness of some of the 
content and visual treatments are an example of 
the way image production is likely to develop in 
programmes unconstrained by the need to 
impart learning to its audience. 


What will the vision of the future be? 
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Letters 


Whilst ‘Black People, Culture and Resistance’ 
(Camerawork 25) raised some useful points on 
the definition of culture, the tentative 
conclusions which the article drew should not 
pass without comment. 

The authors created for themselves a 
simplistic image of the revolutionary left which 
facilitated their criticisms of it. Nowhere does 
Marxism-Leninism claim ‘to explain every- 
thing’ but what it does do is develop a method for 
comprehending and advancing class struggles 
which, at the end of the day, seek to destroy 
capitalism and replace it with an egalitarian 
society which thrives on cultural diversity. 

There are few on the revolutionary left who 
would claim to operate within the Althusserian 
problematic but by arguing that Rastafarianism 
as ‘surplus knowledge’ is part of a cultural 
struggle which is distinct from the economic 
base, the authors reflect their willingness to be 
part of the Althusserian orrery of errors. It is this 
paradox combined with the authors’ failure to 
criticize the sexist, retreatist and reactionary 
aspects of Rastafarianism and reggae that leads 
them to their sectarian conclusions. 

The ‘maximum demand’ of the Rastafarian 
utopia may well contribute to generating civil 
disobedience but a larger, more effective contri- 
bution is made by increased police repression. 
And, herein lies the key weakness in the article: 
what are the results of disobedience in Brixton, 
Mosside and St Paul’s? The political and 
economic changes that are necessary to establish 
a socialist society can only come from organising 
and the united action of both the black and white 
working class in the community and at the point 
of production. 

Liam Donaldson 


Reviews 


Reflections on Television 
Screen Vol 24/Number 1 


Jan-Feb 1983 

SEFT £2.50 

Screen’s reputation as a ‘difficult’ publication has 
become less deserved since its incorporation of 
Screen Education and its wider roving brief, This 
issue contains some excellent articles, particu- 
larly Nicholas Garnham’s ‘Public Service Versus 
the Market’ which investigates the development 


Rentasnap is a Nottingham-based group of 
photographers and resource workers who aim to 
bring together the many unused photographs of 
amateurs and professionals for use in a photo 
library. By providing advice to potential users 
previously inexperienced in using photographs 
(context, cropping etc) they hope effective use 
can be made of the images available. 

Aiming primarily at women’s groups, anti- 
nuke groups, trades unions and so on, they aim 
to build up material on general areas of interest: 


‘transport, work, leisure. This broad base and 


the involvement of both takers and users of 
photographs encourages discussion with a view 
to forming other projects. 

Their base in the 118 Workshop offers 
research and resource facilities for community 
groups and trades unions, photographic, repro- 
graphic and technical resources and a library. 
Approximately 100 groups are affiliated to it. 
Their other location, Nottingham Community 
Arts and Crafts Centre, is funded by East 
Midlands Arts and CEP, offering community 
arts and resource facilities for three inner city 
areas. Both locations hold complete libraries of 
photographs but in different forms: 10x8 prints 
mounted on card in plastic sleeves and NCACC 
and loose photographs in albums at the 118 
workshop. Photographers are paid for their 
images according to their use, user groups are 
divided into two categories; financially restricted 
and ‘other’, and are charged accordingly. 

Rentasnap needs photographs, money and 
publicity to grow. Write or phone John Birdsall, 
118 Mansfield Road, Nottingham NG1 3HL. 


Nicaraguan Center for 
Photographic Studies (CEF) 


Last year the Association of Nicaraguan Photo- 
graphers, one of the six organizations which 
make up the Sandinista Cultural Workers 


: 


Issue 10 out now £1.80 and available in alternative bookshops and galleries or 
write for subscription details to TEN.8 Quarterly Photographie Journal, 
81 Grove Lane, Handsworth, Birmingham B21 QHE. Next issue, out June, 


considers representations of unemployment 


of British television and its relationship with the Association (ASTC), was formed. They are na 
new information technologies. Garnham studies setting up a national resource for the approxi- 6 
the implications that national cable systems and mately 600 Nicaraguan photographers they o 
international satellite systems will have for our represent. Nicaragua's recent history has been 
broadcasting institutions and the political signi- photographed primarily by North American and 4 
ficance of these developments. European journalists. The CEF aims to develop 
Jo Spence recounts her experience of partici- and train Nicaraguan photographers to record 
pating in a recent Omnibus programme as the their own history and culture. The primary % 
token ‘politico’. She was invited to photograph a objective is to provide a working space for "5 
top model with photographers from the Observer photographers and to establish a coordinating y; 
and the Sun. Her approach, to deconstruct the centre in Managua. This would promote x 
process to enable the photographer’s claim to seminars and exhibitions, provide a basis for = 
truth to be investigated, and her results, show courses, hold a library and archive, make avail- Ss 
some of the difficulties of working on such a _— able equipment and technical facilities, distri- ~ 
project. The article is accompanied by photo- bute work nationally and internationally and ib 
graphs taken during the session and includes a stimulate documentary projects aimed at 
spread in ‘Mirror Woman’ where her photo- preserving the visual memory of Nicaraguan ‘ 
graph is shown alongside those of the other history. 
participants in the programme. A great deal of money is needed for this > 
- project and contributions are welcome. Cheques 
Mike Hughes _ should be made out to Film Fund - Comnica/ a 
Foto and sent to: = 
: SPECIAL DOUBLE ISSUE: ° 
, Comunica/Foto LANDSCAPE IN FILM, PHOTOGRAPHY AND VIDEO ee 
Beirut: Frontline Story P.O. Box 612 _ 
Selim Nassab, Caroline Tisdall ee = 
gee J New York 10015 
Photographs Chris Steele-Perkins ae WRITINGS: Claire Barwell, Stan Brakhage, Mildred Budney, w 
Pluto Press 1983 £3.95 or; in Britain: eight eee ° Deke Dusinberre, John Hilliard, Mick Hartney, lan Jeffrey, Ss 
c/o Nicaraguan Solidarity Campaign Tamara Krikorian, Patrick Keiller, Malcolm Le Grice, h 
This book provides a blow-by-blow account of | 20 Compton Terrace Michael Maziere, Michael O’Pray, Jayne Parker, A.L. Rees, 
the events leading up to the Israeli invasion of London N1 Zoe Redman, Yehuda Safran, Simon Watney. e 
the Lebanon, the surrounding of Beirut and the INTERVIEWS: Straub-Huillet, Chris Welsby, 
subsequent massacre in the Sabra-Chatila Ron McCormick, William Raban 
refugee camp, supervised by the Israelis. Museum of Modern Art Oxford RNTACRAPHY. PEGS Phillippa ara : 
Peciudkeagtes ee ee ae micvag AIA 1933-1953 ; Rob Gawthrop, Jim Harold, John Hilliard, Richard Long, & 
eed assay curing The Story of the Artist’s Ron McCormick, Joanna Millet, Roger Polle u 
the period June to September 1982. Among : rigse ote crereh lh sea , Hog Y, 
them are interviews with prominent political International Association. Chris Wainwright, John Webb, John Woodman. 
figures including Yasser Arafat. Caroline Tisdall 
interviewed a leader of the resistance inside the This year sees the fiftieth anniversary of the 
camps and two doctors working thereat the time founding of the AIA. This touring exhibition, Wy 
of the massacre. Chris Steele-Perkins, | organized by Lynda Morris and Robert Radford Price £2.50 = 
photographs document the conditions and forthe Museum of Modern Art, Oxford, and the Subscription rates: 4 issues inland: £6.00 individuals N 
results of the conflict. accompanying publication, commemorate the £12.00 institutions x 
A compulsive and horrifying book, itconveys first twenty and most influential years of the overseas: £10/S25 individuals oO 
the mixture of fear, confusion and unbending = AIA’s work. This is the first time that the work £20/S50 institutions <4 
resistance of the PLO and many Lebanese. It and activities of one of the longest surviving = 
also contains some fascinating insights into the organizations of radical artists in this century 
shifting political relationships amongst the many —_ have been shown. In its ideas and interests it was e 
groups on the receiving end of Israel’s occupy- an important precursor of many current 
ing army. developments concerning the public and social ly 
. role of the artist. UNDERCUT, 42 Gloucester Ave, London NW1. England. x 
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Camerawork Touring Shows 


1: Underdeveloping Bangladesh - Tom 
Learmonth 
: Who Killed Blair Peach? — Neil Martenson 
: London Blitz — Liz Kessler, Nicky Hughes 
: Bethnal Green (1949-52) — Nigel Henderson 
: Brick Lane 1978 — Paul Trevor 
: Bringing it all back home — Group (Camera- 
work 14/23) 
7: Camerawork 8 Lewisham: “What are you 
taking pictures for?” 
8: Camerawork 14 ‘Reporting on Northern 
Ireland’ 
9; Camerawork 23 
Northern Ireland’ 
10; Circus Travelling — Lawrence Migdale 
11: A Document on Chile — Peter Kennard, Ric 
Sissons 
12: Coming and Going — Barry Lewis 
13: Contemporary Portraits - Group (Camera- 
work 12) 
14: El Salvador — Group 
15: Eyeopeners — Andrew Bethell 
16: Factory Photographs — Nick Hedges 
17: Family Self-Portraits — Richard and Sally 
Greenhill 
18: Gaining Momentum — Group 
19: Growing Old — Mike Abrahams 
20: Active Birth/White Hot Light — Anthea 
Sieveking and Karen Michaelsen 
21: Japanese Freestyle — Glyn Williams 
22: To Build Jerusalem — John Gorman 
23: A Kind of Life — Halvard Kjaervik 
24: Lost at School — George Plemper 
25: Mass Observation - Humphrey Spender 
26: Narita Airport — Yakashi Hamaguchi 
27: Native Dancers — Naomi Weissman 
28: No Access/Images on Wheels - 
Mimack 
29: No Nuclear Weapons — Mike Abrahams, 
Peter Kennard 
30: Nonconformists — Martin Parr 
31; Life in the Orkneys — Chick Chalmers 
32: People Portraits — Ed Barber 
33: Portugal — Paul Harrison 
34: Scotland’s Far North — Glyn Slatterly 
35: Sheep Industry —Peter Addis and Jim Byrne 
36: Shuttles, Steam and Soot— Daniel Meadows 
37: Spirit of my Country — Jan Siegieda 
38: Teds — Chris Steele-Perkins 
39: Three Brothers — Karli Gross 
40: Using Photography — Caro Webb and the 
Blackfriars Project 
41. Visions of the Blind — Pierre Coutanche 
42: Political Montage after Heartfield — David 
Evans and Sylvia Gohl 
43: Photo’s you couldn’t have and didn’t want — 
Group 
44: A Photographer in the 
Malcolm Green 
45: A Peace of the Action (work in progress) — 
Group 
46: Bomb Disposal; Peace Camps and Direct 
Action (work in progress) — Ed Barber 
47: The Mafia (work in progress) — group* 
48: Demonstrations: Voices of Protest (work in 
progress) — Nigel Dickinson* 


‘Reporting back on 


Julie 


Cameroons — 


Camerawork Gallery Future 
Exhibitions 


The Sicilian Mafia — Sicilian Documentary 
Centre 
26th April — 28th May 1983 


Demonstrations: Voices of Protest — Nigel 
Dickinson 
3ist May — 18th June 1983 


Exhibitions marked* will be available for hire 
from the last day of showing in the Gallery. For 
details of hire fees, dates, please contact Noelle 
Goldman (Touring Show Organiser) at 
Camerawork ext.24. 


Camerawork Darkrooms 


We are a community access darkroom with the 
following facilities: 4 individual darkrooms, a 
communal darkroom for group work, process 
camera, slide duplicator, laminating machine, 
copy stand and dry mounter. 


Our opening times are: 

Monday 10-6: Slide duplicating and laminating 
only. 

Monday 6-10pm: Darkrooms 

Tuesday 10-10 

Wednesday 10-10 

Thursday 10-10: Women only. 


It is always advisable to book in advance. 

If you are interested in a course in any aspect of 
photography or darkroom work we would be 
pleased to hear from you. 

We welcome beginners and groups. 

You can reach us at the above times on 980 6256. 


CAMERAWORK__ 


All back issues now £1.00 plus 30p p&p. 
Available from Camerawork 121 Roman Road, 
London E2 0QN. 


Back issues still available — articles include: 


5: On Photographic Printing, the Side Gallery, 
Bill Gaskins, Barry Lane. 

8: Analysis of press coverage of National Front 
march, Lewisham August 1977. , 

10: John Berger — Ways of Remembering. On 
Photomontage. DIY exhibitions. 

11: Special issue on Mass Observation, a docu- 
mentary project started in the thirties. 

12: Special issue on Portraiture. 

13: Special issue: survey of Photography in the 
Community. The Bengali community under 
attack. 

15: Documenting Clydeside. On Advertising. 
Through the Lens Fantasy. 

16: Manchester Studies — a people’s history in 
photographs. Critique of Camerawork 8. 

17: Analysing the Fashion Spread (Deborah 
Turbeville, Helmut Newton). Who Killed 
Blair Peach? The Matchgirls’ Strike of 1888. 
Nuclear Wastes. 

18: Porn, Law, Politics. Still Images on TV. 
Reporting Squatting: the News of the World. 


Images of the Steel Strike. 

19; The State of the Nation — photomontage by 
Kennard, text by E. P. Thompson. Edith 
Tudor-Hart — pictures from the thirties. 

20: Photomontage from Heartfield to Staeck, 


Immigrant Women, the politics of 
Community Photography. 
21: Representing the Disabled. Gaining 


Momentum: Women photograph Women. 
Loraine Leeson and Peter Dunn: Political 
Photography. Photography and the Law. 
22: Women and Documentary Photography in 
Northern Ireland. Reporting the New Cross 


March. Resisting Narita Airport. A 
Women’s Photographic Archive in 
Denmark. Policing Photography. El 


Salvador. Teaching about Power and Photo- 
graphy. 

23: Special issue — Reporting Back on Ireland. 
The Irish Economy. Housing. Women and 
Nationalism. Reporting Bobby Sands’ 
Funeral. Political Parties. 

24: Photography and Graphic Design. Towards 
a Feminist Erotica. Bangladesh. People’s 
March for Jobs. Montage. 

25: Fragmentation. Sexuality and 
Homo Erotica. Black Culture. 
Montage. 


Images. 
German 


LANDSCAPE IN FILM & VIDEO 


LONDON 
FILM-MAKERS’ 
co-oP 
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Raban, Welsby, Kren, Baillie, Le Grice, 
Nicolson, Rimmer, Wieland, Gidal, Snow. 
Gottheim, Brakhage, O'Neill, Dore O 
Cinema Action: So that you can live 


(for Shirley) 


Sercombe, Woodman, Okun, Renton, 
Fredlund, Maziere, Collins, Brakhage, Leggett, 
Raban, Pound 

Welsby, Tait 

Raban, Welsby 

Bruce, Gawthrop, Woodman, Smith, 
Brakhage, Clark, Lane 

Benning, Wyborny, Fischinger 


Eves 10 
Tickets £1.70 
Claimants £1.00 


Croft, Wyborny, Sherwin, Renton, Panteli 
Vertov, Straub/ Huillet 


Tamara Krikorian: The Heart of the Illusion 


William Raban 


Wave Formations 
Thames Barrier 


Annabel Nicolson: Performance 


Chris Welsby 


Tues - Sun 12.00 - 6.00 


LVAatAIR 
6.8 Roseberry Ave 
London EC1 

1 734 7410 


Shoreline | 
Shoreline ll 


Hoover, Hooykaas/ Stansfield, Hartney 
Aayamaguchi 
Sargeant, Lozano, Welsh, Hooykaas 


Stansfield 
Birnbaum, Fitzgerald/ Sanborn, Barry, 


Eves 7.30 
Tickets £1.00 
Unwaged £0.75 


Roberts/Ghirardo 
Wright, W&S Vasulkas, McIntyre 


For further details of programmes please contact venues 


A special landsca 


e of Undercit will be available; price £2 50 


Financial assistance from Arts Council of Great Britain 


LEFT CURVE 


Magazine of Contemporary Cultural Work 
New issue (#8) includes Critical Response To 
Recent Cultural Work - C. Polony; Ten Years 
... With Notes on TV, Painting, Film, Theatre - 
R.G. Davis; Democratization of Culture In 
Nicaragua - Ernesto Cardenal; interview with 
Margaret Randall on Photography; ACTU 
National Seminar: Art & Working Life - lan 
Burn; National & Class Consciousness In the 
Works of Ghassan Kanafani - Muhammed 
Siddiq; Palestinian Visual Arts; Anti-Gruppo - 
Sicilian poets; Remarks on the Polish Neo- 
Avantgarde of the '70s - Stefan Morawski; 
The Other America: Art & Culture of the 
American Labor Movement - Bruce Kaiper; 
fiction by Rocco Lo Bosco; poetry by Attila 
Jozsef, Edward Babun, Jack Hirschman, Vin- 
cent Ferrini, P.J. Laska, James Scully, and 
Susan Packie 


$4/ copy subs. $12 (3 issues 
$15 Institutions 


PO BOX 674 OAKLAND CA 94604 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Open submission 


Ihe Pavilion, a feminist photo- 
centre run by Leeds Women's Art 
Programme, is due to open in 
May. Photographic work is 
stil] welcomed for an open sub- 
mission the theme of 
feminism and photography. 


show on 


All work. should be sent to 2, 
Chestnut Avenue, Leeds, LS 6 1BA 
including titles and cost of 
return postage if you want the 
prints back, 


‘odi7s;. 
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Deadline for entries 
may 30th 1983 


RECENTLY YOU'D 
AVE FOUND.... 


JEAN GENET * MADNESS * THE 
POLICE BILL * OVER OUR DEAD 
BODIES * LIVE MUSIC IN 
LONDON * STEVE BELL ON 
MAGGIE'S FARM * HEARTLAND * 
JOBS * TRAVELLERS * JOHN 
PEEL * THE GREEN REVOLUTION 
* JULIE COVINGTON * THE 
COUPLES REVOLT * LONDON IN 
2000 AD * REPUBLIC * BOMB 
TEST VICTIMS * CROSSWORDS 
HELP * THE PORNOGRAPHY 
DEBATE * 


PLUS.... 


a complete guide to London's 
political meetings, cinemas, 
theatres, sports centres, concerts, 
pub gigs, clubs, TV, radio, rallies, 
exhibitions, poetry, bargains and 
video. 


CITYLIMITS 


FEARED BY THE BAD 
‘LOVED BYTHE GOOD 
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There's always a tearing up of old frontiers: 
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